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| A REW YEAR’S PRAYER. 


cow at the threshold of this white new year 
I kneel in prayer; 

Cord, may it be 

A Cemple unto Chee; 

Wherein cach rounded day may stand 

A column srand: 

Grant that the walls may be 

Of work for Thee, 

With Faith for buttress firm: 

And for the shadowing arch above 

Ob, roof it with Thy love, 

And on the spire of Bope 

Che cross of Courage set. 

Lord, this were yet 

An empty temple and a barren year,— 
Ob, be Chou present on the altar there, 
And may the incense of unceasing prayer 
Make sweet the air. 

Chou, Lord, the builder and the inmate be, 
I but the mason under Chee. 

IRy hours the blocks to raise 

A Temple to Chy praise. 
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CATHOLIC CITIZENS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


A BRIEF STATEMENT GIVING REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND 
EXPENSES OF PARISH SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 


HE PARISH SCHOOL is a factor in the public 
educational work of the United States and should 
not be classified under the heading of Private 
Schools, in which large tuition fees are charged 
and social distinctions recognized to favor the 

children of the wealthy. No such limitations are met with in 
the Parish Schools, founded and supported, with few excep- 
tions, by representatives of the common people. 

According to existing laws in New York State, citizens 
have the unquestionable right as parents and guardians to pro- 
vide for the religious and secular education of their children. 
This right is exercised by the educational associations, formed 
within parish boundaries, to establish and perpetuate Parish 
Schools chiefly for kindergarten training and elementary instruc- 
tion. The citizens who form these societies are sincerely de- 
voted to the public welfare, and would quickly resent any 
imputation against their patriotism. They demand for their 
children definite and dogmatic religious instruction, according 
to the faith professed by at least two hundred and fifty millions 
of Catholics throughout the world. It is well understood that 
the teaching of religion is not within the power of the State: 
neither can the public funds be used in aid or in maintenance 
of any particular form of religious belief. 

At the present time, in New York State, the patrons of 
Christian Education are paying from their own hard-earned 
money the cost of educating about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children in the Catholic Parish Schools. For the defence 
of their conscientious convictions, they have erected in many 
places commodious fire-proof buildings, thus relieving their fel- 
low citizens of a large amount of local taxation. Another 
important claim is in the fact, that this arduous work of train- 
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ing the young in Christian virtue is an immense advantage to 
the State. It leads to the highest type of citizenship and sup- 
plies a most effective antidote to false socialistic theories. 
Surely, a .public Tecognition of the voluntary efforts of parents 
to educate their own children would not demand a union of 
Church and State. It would require only an act of long-delayed 
justice to indicate grateful appreciation of the loyal citizens 
whose millions of dollars are spent in the support of Parish 
Schools. Public thanks are given to other citizens for gifts 
representing much less total expenditure, and of much less value 
to the public welfare. From the statistics given in this 
article, the calculation can be easily made as to the total 
expense on the basis of twenty-five dollars a year, as the cost 
of each pupil. By adding the cost of buildings and property, 
the figures for New York State are to be found high up in the 
millions. 

In presenting our claim to fair-minded citizens, it is assumed 
as a starting point that the Parish Schools can and ought 
willingly to provide for the entire expense of imparting religious 
instruction. Among reasonable people a basis of agreement can 
also be made on equitable terms by which these Parish Schools 
without losing their autonomy—may co-operate with any 
board of education in the teaching of the secular studies -pre- 
scribed for citizenship. The managers, according to this plan, 
legally transfer the control of the secular studies to a board, 
authorized by the State, when they consent to accept the public 
standard of examination and inspection. Between Church and 
State the present relations could be continued without friction, 
by granting this equitable demand for recognition, together with 
payment for results, strictly limited to the teaching of the 
secular studies. To pay for the teaching of arithmetic or other 
similar studies does not bring the State outside of its bounden 
duty to provide for representation as well as for taxation. 
Phantom objections, from bygone ‘bigots, may be placed in 
evidence, but it is to be hoped that sound thinkers will now 
give serious consideration to the real facts of the case. The 
American principle of fair play and no favor can be applied to 
remove, in part at least, the unjust burden imposed upon the 
patrons of Parish Schools. 

The members of the undersigned Committee represent the 
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City of New York, which is the largest centre of Catholic 
population in the United States, and is under the patronage of 
the glorious Saint Patrick. We venture to express the hope 
that ‘this appeal will have a wide circulation among Catholics 
and non-Catholics. It contains a frank statement of a grievance 
that should appeal to all who wish to advance the welfare of 
our beloved country, and to make the American flag a symbol 
of justice to all God-fearing men. The leaders in Catholic 
organizations seeking to promote religious zeal, civic virtue and 
fraternity among their members, may safely be trusted to spread 
abroad the figures herein given, and to insist that the editors 
of papers, supported by their patronage, shall give some space 
to discussions of their cherished convictions. A similar policy 
should be adopted towards every public official, responsible for 
the publication of educational statistics. In the past there has 
been evidence of a conspiracy of silence in regard to Catholic 
education. 

During fifty years or more in New York City, large numbers 
were taught in the Parish Schools lessons of Christian virtue 
and patriotism. Thousands of these graduates are now voters, 
able and willing to give proof of their capacity for citizenship 
and success in business. To them especially it will be a labor 
of love to assist in the movement to remove false impressions 
and bring about a better understanding of the gigantic work 
that has been done in Catholic Schools for God and our 
Country. 


Right Rev. MONSIGNOR MOONEY, LL,.D., V.G., 
Director of the Sacred Heart School. 
Committee of | Very Rev. DENIS PAUL O’FLYNN, 
New York Director of St. Joseph’s School. 
Catholic School \ Rev. MICHAEL J. LAVELLE, LL.D., 
Board. Director of St. Patrick's Cathedral School. 
Rev. THOMAS MCMILLAN, C.S.P., ; 
\ Director of Schools of Paulist Fathers. 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


Report of the cost of maintenance, number of pupils, number of Teachers, 
and the valuation of Parish School Property in the Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Richmond, New York City, for the year ending December 31, rgor. 


Name. 


MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 


Location. 


Pupils. 


Teach- 
ers. 


Cost of 
Maintenance. 


Property and 
Buildings. 
Value. 





Cathedral, 
St. Agnes, 
St. Alphonsus, 
Annunciation, 
St Aan, . 
St. Anthony, 
Assumption, 
St. Boniface, 
St. Brigid, 
St. Cecilia, . 
St. Columba, 
Epiphany, 
St. Francis, . 
St. Fr. Xavier, 
St. Gabriel, . 
Holy Cross, . 
H’ly Innocents, 
Holy Trinity, 
St. Ignatius, 
Imm. Concep., 
St. James, 
St. Jean Bap’t, 
St. John Bap’t, 
St. Joseph, . 
St. Joseph, . 
St. Joseph, . 
St. Margaret, 
St. Mary, 
St. Mary 
Magdalen, 
St. Michael, 
St. Monica, . 
H'ly Redeemer, 
St. Nicholas, 
Our Lady of 
Loretto, 
Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel, 
Our Lady of 
Perp. Help, 
Our Lady of 
Angels, 
Our Lady of 
Sorrows, . 





111-113 E. 5oth St., 
152-156 E. 44th St., 
328 W. Broadway, 
West 13 1st St., 
115-117 E. 11th St., 
60 McDougal St., 
West 49th St., 
312-314 E. 47th St., 
302-304 E. 8th St., 
218-224 E. 106th St., 
331 West 25th St., 
234-238 E. 22d St., 
146 West 32d St., 
122-126 W. 17th St., 
307-321 E. 36th St., 
332-336 W. 43dSt., 
130-132 W. 37thSt., 
212 West 83d St., 
46 East 84th St., 
511-513 E. 14th St., 
27-31 James St., 
187 East 76th St., 
206-208 W. 31st St., 
111 Washington Pl., 
420-422 E. 87th St., 
1348 Columbus Ave., 
Riverdale, 

262-268 Madison St., 


523 East 17th St., 
377-381 Ninth Ave., 
406-416 E. 8oth St., 
222-224 E. 4th St., 
121-135 E. 2d St., 
299-301 Eliz’beth St., 
443-445 E. 115th St., 
321 East 61st St., 


229-239 E. 112th St., 


Pitt and Stanton Sts., 





1,485 
785 
706 
590 
IOI 
887 
537 
261 
742 

1,182 
467 
732 
154 

1,101 

1,694 

1,025 
329 


610 
1,893 
1,008 

345 

337 
1,017 

953 
"550 

80 

640 

195 
1,540 
1,020 

829 

420 


723 
848 
351 
367 
335 











$19,689.84 
6,173.46 
4,914.05 
979-03 
702.44 
950.09 
1,054.26 
126.50 
6953-09 
8,452.49 
2,549-35 
6,361.60 
1,093.11 
10,456.21 
12,927.71 
10,865.62 
5,838.99 


4,779.48 
18,658.98 
9,801.41 
2,872.65 


1,793-25 
17,060.69 


13,205.90 
4,905.13 
5699-43 


1,000.00 
12,912.58 
6,631.39 
4,924.05 
5,308.64 


2,476.99 
3,138.44 
2,012.48 
31791-97 


6,111.00 





$200,000 
125,000 
125,000 
25,000 
100,000 
30,000 
50,000 
40,000 
39,000 
160,000 
75,000 
100,000 
30,000 
180,000 
150,000 
125,000 
125,000 
60,000 
75,000 
150,000 
125,000 
75,000 
60,000 
150,000 
100,000 
75,000 


100,000 
40,000 

. 160,000 
160,000 
100,000 
75,000 
60,000 
80,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 
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Property and 
Name. Location. Pupils. \Teach- Cost of Buildings 
ers. | Maintenance. Value. 


St. Patrick, . | Prince St., 2,100 33 15,708.48 150,000 
St. Paul,. . | 120-122E.118thSt., 575 10 3,252.30 75,000 
St. Paul the 

Apostle, . |124 West 6oth St., 1,125 22 12,006.92 130,000 
St. Peter, . | 98-102 Trinity Pl., 844 21 13,975.13 150,000 
Sacred Heart, | 450-456 W. 51stSt., | 2,350 | 39 23,819.46 125,000 
St. Stephen, 141-147 E. 28th St., 957 29 9,427.20 150,000 
St. Stanislaus, | 103-107 7th St., 95 2 207.90 10,000 
St. Teresa, . | 6-8 Rutgers St., 343 8 2,837.49 80,000 
Transfigurat’n, | 29 Mott St., 320 6 982.36 20,000 
St. Veronica, | 116-118 Le Roy St., 480 Io 4,552.14 60,000 
St. Vincent Lexington Ave. and 

Ferrer, . 65th St., 875 15 8,730.76 140,000 
St. Vincent 

de Paul, . | 116 West 24th St., 550 14 6,257.45 75,000 


37,453 | 747 | 328,989.89 | 4,639,000 


























RECAPITULATION. 


Manhattan Borough, . | 371453 | 747 | $328,989.89 $4,639,000 
Bronx Borough, : 2,409 42 9,469.73 200,000 
Richmond Borough,. . 1,287 22 5,824.98 | 60,000 


Grand Total,. . 41,149 811 | $344,284.60 $4,899,000 





The figures here given indicate only the attendance at Par- 
ish Schools in the boroughs mentioned, excluding colleges, 
academies, and institutions containing children not living at 
home with their parents. It is important to make the distinc- 
tion that the Parish School is in direct communication with 
the home influences, and is to be differentiated from institu- 
tions for destitute and homeless children. In the whole Arch- 
diocese of New York, which extends up the Hudson River as 
far as Newburgh, there is a total of 49,752 pupils in the Par- 
ish Schools. This number, taken in conjunction with the re- 
ports from asylums and institutions, shows. about 71,000 under 
Catholic care and instruction. 

By a peculiar juggling of the figures in the official reports 
of education in New York State there has been as yet no satis- 
factory statement concerning the Catholic Schools, no distinct 
mention of the large number of volunteer workers for the up- 
lifting of the masses. Among these workers who have been 
thus deprived of honorable mention are to be found represen- 
tatives of many prominent families enrolled in philanthropic 
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and religious organizations. A census that misrepresents the 
work done by the people of New York State for education, or 
which presents only in a partial way the evidence of their gen- 
erous zeal, deserves severe condemnation. It is to the glory 
of the Empire State that so many of its citizens do not need 
any compulsory law to enforce attendance at school. They 
take the initiative in promoting the standard of intelligent citi- 
zenship. It is to be hoped, therefore, that public officials will 
give adequate consideration to the following summary of at- 
tendance in the Parish Schools of New York State, and the 
estimate of Catholic population according to the dioceses repre- 
senting all the counties: 


Pupils. Catholic Population. 
New York, . ‘ , : « 495752 1,200,000 
Brooklyn, * * ; : ; 34,161 500,000 
Buffalo, ‘ . p ; eee ya t 171,000 
Rochester, - ; ; : 15,734 105,000 
Albany, ; : ; : . 15,000 145,000 
Syracuse, . - : 3 2 4,943 70,000 
Ogdensburg, : : ‘ - 3,400 79,000 


* Parish schools of diocese of Brooklyn are chiefly located in boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens. 
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A MODERN GUILD OF ARTISTS. 


BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 









HE agitation that has been carried on during the 
past year for the purpose of elevating the 
standards of religious art has met with a ready 
response among the many artists who are de- 
voted to their profession. The exposure of 
the baneful commercial methods that have pervaded the world 
of art has stirred the professional men to do something practi- 
cal to bring art back from the open street, where its virtue 
has been sold to the loudest bidder, to the studios where it is 
truly at home.’ The practical scheme that has been inaugu- 
rated is a Guild of church builders and decorators. Thus, with 
the object of advancing religious art there are gathered together 
the most eminent artists of the country. The assistance of this 
group of men is at the disposal of the clergy and of the laity 
who propose to erect public buildings for the use of church 
or society, and their judgment is calculated to create positive 
standards of artistic merit that may be relied on. 

Necessarily the clergy, especially such as live in the coun- 
try, have little opportunity to become acquainted with artists 
of good standing. As a result the general aspect of the 
churches particularly is far from pleasing, and in many instances 
it is so positively hideous as to repel people of refined taste. 
Not only does art suffer thereby, but what is of far greater 
import, Religion loses one of her most powerful agencies, and 
the religious spirit receives a decided set back. It is a fact no 
longer to be winked at, that the situation of church-builders is 
decidedly unsatisfactory, particularly in the United States. 

The harsh commercial spirit of our time stalks through the 
land, and it does so unchallenged. Following after it we see 
vulgarity, ostentation, and the gaudy tinsel. of ignoble pride. 
The nouveau-riche, the parvenu, show their spiritual squalor in 
aimless expenditures for garish pretence or tawdry sham. The 
spiritually minded Catholic longs for that condition suggested 
by the words of the Second Council of Niczwa: “The Word 
spoken in the churches may vanish; but when fixed upon the 
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wall it remains teaching us the Gospel morning, noon, and 
evening.” What religious art might be, is indicated by the 
words cut in stone above the door of the Artists’ Guild at 
Sienna: “We are they who make manifest to the ignorant the 
miraculous things done by virtue and in virtue of the Holy 
Pan. *. , 

It is no wonder that in the light of the history of Catholic 
Art there now comes from every part of Christendom mur- 
murs against the modern commercial standard in church build- 
ing. We have before us the words of Mgr. Paulmier, Arch- 
bishop of Besangon, in a letter on the subject of religious art: 
“Neglecting the fine arts the church is exposed to a double 
peril.” These perils are immediate. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Munich has sent to his priests an eloquent warning in this 
matter. He says “that unscrupulous trading in religious art is 
drying up the very well-spring of pious devotion, and is cor- 
rupting a whole nation.” So at this moment in all the centres 
of our civilization societies are being formed “‘to prevent our 
churches from being filled with machine-made goods whose 
ostensible cheapness is their one recommendation.” There is, on 
the part of some, a perpetual argument against such societies— 
the argument of expediency. “I cannot,” says the prudent pastor, 
“afford to employ a great artist.” True he may not be able to 
employ one of the few men who after a hard struggle have con- 
quered fame. But in our large cities are many younger or less 
fortunate men, artists of good standing, whose talents are rust- 
ing out in inactivity. Or if they are working it is for some big 
commercial house which is conducted on sweat-shop principles. 
The poor artist, if he is thus forced into commercial lines, 
works in some great caravansary, and he works that a presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer, and all their relations may live 
in affluence. He works that a band of travelling men may 
harry the country-side and drive hard bargains with a confid- 
ing clergy. 

Nor is it possible for the artist to be interested in his 
work, under the circumstances in which he is obliged to labor, 
for one thing passes through many hands, and there is no op- 
portunity for individual excellence. One man makes the sketch, 
another man makes the drawing, still another fills in the color, 
and so on, the work being subdivided with the one idea of 
the greatest possible speed, and consequent profit. 


. 
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The difficulties and commercial obligations that weigh upon 
the most humble artist weigh also upon the most distinguished. 
The painter, the sculptor, and the architect are all victims of 
commercial competition. When art becomes a business, the 
question is not, Can I do. more for the church, but can I do 
less? In the struggle for ‘‘success,” tricks and subterfuges 
are employed to make a profit when there is no profit in 
honesty. 

Church building, which should be the most neble of the arts, 
often becomes the very meanest. This status of a great art re- 
flects on the artist himself; and he is looked upon, and often 
justly so, as a rascal and a vagabond. And yet in the fine 
periods of church history architecture, sculpture, and painting 
were handmaidens to religion. At the present time a com- 
mercial world prevents the artist from offering his talents di- 
rectly to the church. He is held far off, and is oppressed by 
many a petty tradesman and middleman. Thus the artist, 
deprived of his natural position, has turned as it were to make 
for himself the Golden Calf. Secular art has flourished, while 
religious art has withered away. The decoration of our 
churches has in no way responded to the high aspirations of 
the American people. 

The new movement has been modelled after the ancient 
Guild of Artists. The Architectural League of New York was 
organized February 18, 1881. Its purpose was the promotion 
of architecture and the allied fine arts. It recognized the es- 
sential alliance of architecture, painting, and sculpture by pro- 
viding that the president shall be an architect, and that of its 
two vice-presidents one shall be a mural painter and the other 
a sculptor. For many years the annual exhibition of the 
League has been an important event in the artistic world and 
has enjoyed an ever-increasing popularity. Many important 
movements in New York have originated in the activity of the 
Architectural League. So great has been its success that similar 
organizations, with constitutions modelled after that of the New 
York League, have sprung into existence in nearly all the large 
cities of the United States and Canada. These organizations 
are now combined under the name of the Architectural League 
of America. So it is with every prospect of success that the 
Architectural League of America now begins a propaganda for 
the betterment of Church Building and Decoration. 
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A special committee has been appointed, consisting of men 
who are eminent in their respective professions. Mr. Charles C. 
Haight, Mr. George L. Heins, Mr. William Laurel Harris make 
up the personnel of this committee. They have been instructed 
by the Executive Committee of the League to inquire into the 
present status of church building and church decoration. The 
object of this committee in New York is equally well set forth 
as the object of the Church Crafts’ League, London, England, 
a society organized on similar lines. It is ‘‘to bring the clergy 
and others responsible for the construction and decoration of 
churches into direct relation with artists and craftsmen engaged 
upon work of the kind.” “By this means to restore individual 
character to art in churches, and to remedy the evil results of 
commercialism in the matter.” If this new movement inau- 
gurated by the Architectural League is successful, fresh vigor 
may be expected in church building and decoration. And 
the clergy, who are in a measure responsible for the growth 
of religious art, will be able to come into direct contact with 
artists of assured merit. ; 

The present plans of the Architectural League are very 
easy to explain. First, they intend to make an exposition of 
modern conditions regarding the erecting and the embellishing 
of churches. As the annual exhibitions of the League are of a 
miscellaneous character, the committee considered it wise to hold 
a special exhibition of religious art. On the evening before the 
Opening of the galleries to the public there was a banquet given 
by the artists, at which some of the most eminent of the 
clergy were present. The exhibition of photographs promises to 
be the most extensive that has ever been gathered together. Not 
only will there be photographs from all parts of the United 
States and Canada but selections will be. sent from various art 
centres of Europe. Among others Monsieur Fuga, one of the most 
distinguished architects of Lyons, is collecting photographs from 
the centre and the south of France. At Paris the -Société de 
I’Sacré has charged itself with the duty of collecting a representa- 
tive exhibit. Such names as.Count Guy de la Rochefoicauld, 
Prince d’Arrenberg, Luc Oliver Merson, John Paul Laurens, 
and Gustave de Jaer assure us that the exhibit will be full of 
interest. In London the Church Crafts’ League has taken the 
matter up and will send a characteristic collection of works by 
English artists. The names of great. artists such'as G. F, 


7 
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Watts, R.A., and Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., guarantee the 
high standard of art that will be maintained. 

After the exhibition in New York is over the collection will 
be shown in all the larger cities of the United States, and in 
Toronto, Canada. This has been made possible by an arrange- 
ment with the Circuit Committee of the Architectural League 
of America. In each city the photographs will be shown in 
conjunction with the annual exhibition of the local architectural 
clubs; thus wide publicity is assured. 

Evidently a great deal has been accomplished by this band- 
ing together of over a thousand artists; the strength of the 
organization promises well for future work. 

But in regard to church building lasting results cannot be 
obtained without the hearty co-operation of the clergy. There 
must be a process of education, and it must be well directed 
and constant. In France this educational movement is an 
established fact through the co-operation of his Eminence 
Cardinal Richard and the Société de I’Sacré. A school has 
been established under the direction of Luc Oliver Merson, and 
a certain number of young priests are sent to this school each 
year. After the course of studies prescribed for them is finished 
these priests will be called as instructors in the various seminaries 
throughout France. <A separate school such as the one in Paris 
might not be practicable in America. In our seminaries and 
colleges here we have chairs established- to teach botany, 
chemistry, and kindred sciences, but only remotely connected 
with the priestly calling. A priest once out of the seminary 
may never have great questions in chemistry to decide, but he 
is sure to constantly make decisions in church building and 
decoration. The history of the church, nay the church itself, 
has established principles of religious art that are constantly 
violated here in America. 

For the artist the decorations of the catacombs are a well- 
spring of artistic sincerity; for the priest these same decorations 
are strong arguments in his missionary work. One might say 
of ‘the early persecutions that the saints paused on their road 
to martyrdom painting pictures and drawing symbols of their 
faith. And through succeeding ages religious art rose and fell 
with the rise dnd fall of spiritual life in the church. When 
saints fired the world with impassioned eloquence there was 
always a Giotto or a Fra Angelico who decorated the walls of 
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the churches with glorious lessons of beauty and wisdom. The 
lives of saints were pictured from beginning to end. The very 
supports of the roof blossomed, as it were, with piety and de- 
votion. Thousands of statues taught the people, and are left 
“by a former age commissioned as apostles to our own.” 
Have we heeded the lessons taught us? These beautiful pro- 
ductions of spiritual ages stand out in startling contrast with 
the bad art of materialistic times. For there were periods when 
vulgarity and ostentation filled the churches with tawdry orna- 
mentation. These periods are lamented by artists as periods of 
bad art. By the historian they are lamented as times full of dis- 
asters, and periods when discontent and revolution were rife 
among a miserable people. The common people, deprived of the 
spiritual consolation of storied windows and lofty arcades peopled 
with saints, were filled with envy of the vulgar rich. In the 
churches, instead of spiritual lessons, they saw hundreds of plas- 
ter curlycues of the latest style. There was a taste among 
ecclesiastics for costly marbles curiously handled and deftly 
wrought; but the real purpose of church decoration was lost. 
Marbles were brought from Nubia, and vast sums were spent 
for onyx and alabaster brought by the commercial houses of 
the day from distant lands. All this rich display but added fuel 
to the dull fires of social discontent. 

* And now America with its glorious possibilities can profit 
by these lessons in the history of Europe. Every man who 
loves his church, every man who loves his country, will be 
deeply interested in this awakening of the real spirit of church 
art. To quote from a recent letter written by a great prelate: 
‘Whoever has a right notion of Art, and a right love for 
Art, must have had many a sorrowful hour in contemplating 
the conditions and tendencies of art, in the world at large, 
during recent times.” Thus is voiced the lament of Catholics 
in all civilized countries—a lament that Religious Art has not 
flourished. So throughout the world a common state of mind 
has brought about a common endeavor for something better in 
church building and church decoration. 

Everywhere are seen societies starting up for the advance- 
ment of Religious Art. But it is needless to dwell on the 
vicissitudes of each struggling society of enthusiasts. . While 
they are animated with the best of intentions, yet each society 
has suffered from isolation and the lack of organization. Here 


. 
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in America we fortunately have a strong artistic society acting 
as a centre of organization. 

The Architectural League of New York, strengthened by the 
experience of twenty-one years of artistic endeavor, has ap- 
pointed a committee and established an exhibition devoted 
exclusively to Church Building and Church Decoration. It is 
the hope of the League to crystallize public sentiment on this 
important subject. By its constitution the Architectural League 
is prevented from entering into any business enterprises. . The 
position of the League being thus defined, it is enabled ‘to 
stand as a safeguard between the church-builder and the com- 
mercial spirit of the time. And its members hope that the 
clergy will avail themselves .of the -friendly support offered 
them. 

In planning a church three questions must be answered: 

Ist. How large a church is needed? 2d..How much the 
church will cost? 3d. What the general aspect of the church 
shall be when finished? The right answers to these questions 
are dictated by modesty and honesty of purpose. Church-build- 
ers through ages of experience have formulated principles that 
are now the very canons of good art. All other forms of art 
tend to tawdriness and sham. The church-builder who disregards 
the artistic experience of ages will probably build a monument to 
his own ignorance, a monument that will be a laughing-stock 
for coming generations. To priests who ask it the League 
will gladly give advice, though it will do nothing that savors 
of “ business.” 
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A WAY OF KNOWING GOD. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


HE Saint seems to have short-cuts to knowledge 
which almost extort admiration; yet we often 
remain stolid at revelations of that knowledge, 
perhaps because it seems to us natural that he 
should have it. Take away the S from his 

name, ascribe the statement to a Confucius, a Plato, a Bacon— 
nay, to some modern philosopher or poet, and we would go 
into ecstasies over it. Societies would be formed to interpret 
it and find new meanings and mysteries in it. Schools and 
systems would be built around it.—But he is only a saint. 
Let him alone. 


This thought occurs amid the sense of delight provoked, if that 
be the proper expression, by passages encountered here and there 
in the writings of so many of the great unknowns of the Church. 


But this leads to a wholly different reflection. God works 
by general laws. His dealings with us are not whimsical. We 
may not always understand those laws. Their application, the 
reasons for them, may escape us. But Infinite Wisdom pre- 
cludes the notion of caprice. If we may emphasize our mean- 
ing by a phrase, with all reverence, there seems to us a mis- 
taken way of presenting His Providence, His conduct towards 
any part of His creation, merely as “Sic volo, sic jubeo.” Thus 
Z will, hence thus I command. : 

There are texts from Scripture which lend color to such a 
method of presentation. But is not their purpose and meaning 
to bring out the sense of our dependence, and at times the in- 
scrutability of God’s counsels?—not their non-reasonableness. 
The truth, the whole truth, is to be learnt from conjunction 
with all the passages which assert His judgments to be sover- 
eignly wise, His counsels to be supremely right—that He doeth 
all things well. 

To formulate it again with reverence in a counter-phrase: 
that He is a God of “adequate reason.” 
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And is not that a more alluring aspect of His infinite per- 
fection to attract the modern mind than too great an emphasis 
on what seems to us an aspect of mere arbitrariness and power ? 


But to return. As by ordinary laws the development of 
our physical powers is in relation to their exercise, so there 
is a natural and reasonable development of our intellectual 
powers and faculties in any special direction from our own use 
and exercise of them. The mind in that respect is like a 
muscle or a physical organ. 

It is true that in. moral things—and thought cannot escape 
moral quality—the problem is more complex. There comes in 
the rightness and wrongness, and not merely the correctness or 
incorrectness of the thing,—of the purpose presiding over that 
exercise. ; 

Hence the profound truth that the pure of heart shall see God. 

Still, on the whole, do we not in fact note that the use of 
our mind in the quest of various truths has its legitimate re- 
ward in proficiency? And so in a measure must it be with the 
highest truths. 

The saints know most about God, at least in part because 
they most diligently apply themselves to the study of God. 


The moral of all this, if it possess any, is the error of shut- 
ting our mind off from thinking of God and the beauties of His 
truth, from the knowledge of God, from study and inquiry into 
these divine truths—under a belief that they are beyond. us, 
that they are only miraculously made known to the saints: a 
mock excuse of incapacity and unworthiness on our part. We 
won’t try. We debar ourselves even from the intellectual de- 
lights which these truths enclose, and yet yield so readily, so 
variously, so plentifully, to honest and diligent inquiry. 

And, much worse, under pretext perhaps that the “ Spirit 
breathes where it listeth,” under ban of miraculous agencies 
acting for the saint alone—infused lights, what not—we shut 
the doors and windows of our soul, the very crevices of heart 
and conscience, to the slightest breath—to the divine agitations 
within us, which seek entrance into a moment’s impulse, wel- 
come in a passing wish or effort on our side—some habitation 
with us;—while we loudly proclaim as an excuse, the mystery 
and arbitrariness of God’s ways, of His truth and of His grace. 




















RIGHT Rev: J: H. BLENK, BisHor OF PorTO’Rico. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO, 
BY REV. A. ALONSO-ALONSO (Porto Rico). 


UFFICIENT time may not as yet have elapsed 
since the introductién:.of the new system of non- 
interference of the State- with the affairs: of the 
Church’ in the Island: of Porto Rico to make a 

Seoemeeny comprehensive judgment of the future of religion, 
but ‘one ‘can readily .review the events: of ‘the past few 
years and note the contrasts, and see wherein many advantages 


have: come to the people in the point of view of their religious 
VOL. LXXVI.—29 
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condition from the new régime. Of course we readily affirm 
that the ideal. condition: is that harmonious union of Church and 
State in which the-acts of the civil power, informed and regu- 
lated by the wisdom of the spiritual authorities, conduce to the 
best administration of the commonwealth, and the temporal and 
spiritual betterment of the people. We believe in such a union 
of Church and State. lt is practically impossible to so sepa- 
rate Church and State.that the moral principles of the one will 
not be the guidé forthe administration of the other. The 
principles of: justice, morality, and wisdom are eternal and im- 
mutable, and as they.inform and mould the lives of churchmen, 
they too must inform*and mould the lives of statesmen. The 
same standards of right and wrong must obtain in the spiritual 
order as’ well as: in the civil order. What is right in the 
Church cannot-be wrong. in the State. The most earnest de- 
votee of the ‘separation: of- the State from the Church must 
admit the qecessity of a moral union in which the same stan- 
dards are upheld, and-in which the same line of policy is pur- 
sued. Still,.he claims that the spheres of administration are 
different, and it.is healthier for both that each be kept: to its 
own sphere of activity. It is always good in every common- 
wealth that there be two independent forces working for the 
same end, so that they may be a check on each other. Un- 
limited power“tends to despotism and generates scandals and 
abuses, : 

In any review of the present-day condition of the church in 
Porto Rico the contrast with the past, of a necessity, forces 
itself on one. For more than three centuries, since the discov- 
ery of the island, Porto Rico has been Catholic, and no other 
religion has gained even so much as a foothold on the island. 
Officially and in private the Catholic religion was the religion 
of the people and of the state. And on this account the church 
did enjoy many privileges. The state contributed to her sup- 
port. Her decrees were enforced by the strong arm of the civil 
power, whenever it was found necessary. In the beginning the 
people contributed to the support of religion and the sustenance 
of the clergy by means of tithes. In the year 1779 this offering 
amounted to $69,720. A third part of this sum was set apart 
for the necessities of public worship and for the support of the 
clergy. But later on the Spanish government confiscated the 
property that belonged to the church, and in the settlement 
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that came later by concordat 
with the Holy See a certain 
budget was set aside every 
year from the revenues for 
public worship. This money 
was paid regularly by the 
state to the church till the 
island came into the posses- 
sion of the United States in 
1898. The present régime 
was then inaugurated, in which 
is affirmed the non-interfer- 
ence of the state in matters 
of religion. The payment of 
the budget of public worship 
has ceased, and the church 
controls her own affairs with- 
out the assistance and with- 
out the obstructive interfer- 
ence of the civil authorities. 

Now, after four years of 
the new system, what is the 
condition of affairs? 

In the first place, the peo- 
ple are Catholic. They _be- 
lieve to-day, as their ances- 
tors did, that the Catholic 
Church is the only — true 
church, and they treasure the 
mysteries of their faith as 
earnestly as their forefathers 
did. But because the church 
is denied any external support 
from the civil power, the peo- 
ple have rallied to her assis- 
tance, so that it might be 
truly said that the people of 
Porto Rico to-day work for 
the support and extension of 
the faith in a way that they have never worked before. 
The most encouraging part of the situation is the fact that 
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the most enlightened people of the island have volunteered 
to-assist in the work of the church. Without any recompense 
other than the satisfaction of working for the defence of the 
chutch, gentlemen of education and of good social position leave 
Se their homes 
AS ee aR - ' and go from 
town to town 
preaching and 
teaching the 
doctrines of the 
church among 
thesimplecoun- 
try people. The 
teligious situa- 
tion among the 
country folk is 
peculiar, and it 
is difficult for 
Americans’ to 
understand _ it. 
Some of the 
simple people 
have associated 
the Catholic re- 
ligion with the 
Spanish _lan- 
guage. Intheir 
minds by im- 
memorial tradi- 
tion it was the 
First CoMMUNICANT. religion peculiar 

to the Spanish 

nation, and in the throwing aside of the Spanish sovereignty they 
considered that no longer was it needful to cling to the religion 
of their ancestors. In this state of affairs it was necessary that 
the better class of the lay people should come to the help of 
the church, The clergy were comparatively few, the people 
were scattered in the remote country places, and there was no 
wide-spread dissemination of. the newspaper as exists now -in 
the United States. There was no other resource but to organ- 
ize the bands of preaching and teaching laymen, and send them 


~ 











STUDENTS AT THE COLLEGE OF SAN PABLO. 


up and down the island into the remote districts, to instruct 
the people in the rudiments of their faith, to teach them that 
the church was the universal one, above all nationality, race, 
and language, and that even if Spanish. sovereignty is gone 
for ever from the island, the church remains. It is as much: at 
home under the stars and stripes as“it was under the flag of 
Spain, and the only thing to be feared were the ravening 
wolves of error and heresy, who come in the clothing of sheep 
to snatch the unwary from the ancient faith, The immediate 
effect of this new propaganda is to stir up all classes to a re- 
newed activity. There is nothing that makes a man a good 
Catholic like the necessity of fighting for his faith, As soon as 
the church is put on the aggressive she becomes an irresistible 
force. As soon as the activities of priest and people are thor- 
oughly aroused, she becomes a conquering army. The church 
has no worse enemy than stagnation. Stagnant waters breed 
malaria and generate noisome reptiles, while running waters are 
always sweet. The new régime in Porto Rico has awakened all 
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classes of people to the necessity of knowing their religion bet- 
ter, that they may be able to defend it with greater effective- . 
ness. It has generated a healthy spirit of offence, and of de- 
fence. 

On the other hand, the people have found valiant leaders 
in the newly consecrated bishop, Right Rev. J. H. Blenk, and 
his clergy. Of course the Protestant sects have looked on 
Porto Rico as a desirable field, and the missionary societies 
have sent their able men and have poured in abundant resources 
to pervert the people from their ancient faith. They have re- 
sorted to every artifice to delude the simple people and lead 
them into heresy. But in Bishop Blenk they have found one 
acquainted with their ways, and resourceful enough to check- 
|mate them in their schemes.. The bishop and his clergy have 
‘had to work with slender resources. What the.church has here- 
|tofore depended on has been denied them, and while the peo- 
‘ple have ‘given to their support, yet they had not much to 
igive, and they had not been frained to giving. Still, with the 
handicap of poverty, intensified by ‘the destitution. consequent 
on the recent hurricane which’ devastated a portion of the is- 
lands, they have successfully defended the church against attack. 
All the fighting blood of the people has been aroused. They 
have organized parishes, instituted colleges, and have got the 
work of the church well in hand. 

What has been the result? In former times occasionally the 
churches were crowded. It was on special festivals when, by 
immemorial custom as well as by legal enactment, the civil offi- 
cials as well as the dignitaries of the church gathered to cele- 
brate with pomp and ceremony some special event; but ordi- 
narily the people were sunk in indifference. They had not 
much love for the church and little respect for the priesthood, 
and it mattered little whether they practised their religion 
or not. Now there is a change. Although the new régime 
gives the men all kinds of liberties, and the civil authorities no 
longer lend their approbation to church-going, still the churches 
are more frequented.. The sleep of indifference has been cast 
aside, and the men have aroused themselves to a public pro- 
fession of their faith by church-going and church-defending. 
Bishop Blenk, whose discretion in handling the delicate problems 
of administration is admitable, has earned the loyalty of priests 
and people alike. He has instituted the Association of Ladies, 





THE STUDENTS ARE CONSTANTLY. GROWING IN NUMBERS. 


who are actively engaged in alk good: works: teaching the chil- 
dren their catechism, distributing relief to the destitute. He has 
formed the Association of Catholic: Gentlemen, and on the rolls 
of its membership are found the names: of the most influential 
men in the-island: the eminent orator and jurist, Don Antonio 
Alvarez Nava; the distinguished lawyer, Don Juan H. Lopez; 
the popular physician, Don Esteban Saldafia; an M.D. of the 
University of Brussels; the eminent statesman, Dr. Julian Blan- 
co; the learned lawyer, Don Angel Acosta Quintero, and many 
others too numerous to mention. These gentlemen give tone 
and dignity to this Catholic Association, and enable the mem- 
bers to more effectively carry out the purposes of the society 
in assisting in church work. 

Bishop Blenk has instituted the College of San Pablo, where 
the young men can acquire a thorough education under reli- 
gious auspices, and it is patronized by the children of the best 
families. These young men of to-day, thoroughly instructed in 
their religion and sympathetic with its’ purposes, will be the 
public men of to-morrow. It is hoped, as the Porto Rico 
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Herald said, that the Col- 
lege of San Pablo will be- 
come the Catholic Uni-. 
versity of the island. 

It is apparent, then, 
that the new régime in 
Porto Rico has thrown the 
church back on her own 
resources, and has de- : 
veloped thereby a healthy 
energy. It has cut away 

' from the practice of .reli- | 
gion all motives of human 
respectand hypocrisy,and » 
has placed it on-its own 
‘basis, the attainment of the | 
S6ul’s welfate. It has de- . 
veloped a type of Catholic 
‘who loves his religion’ bet- 
ter, and who practises it 
devoutly. 
"It is hoped that there 
‘will be a ‘speedy settle- 
ment of thé claims of the 
church now pending be- 
fore the American govern- 
ment. The ‘church pro- 
perty that the Spanish 
government confiscated is 
now held by the Ameri- 
can government. It was 
on account of the pos- 
session of this property 
by the civil authorities 
that the government in 

A Type oF RELIGIOUS. Spanish times paid the 
budget of worship. The 

American government should either yield up possession of the 

property or settle for it. When this settlement is made the 
church will be better equipped to do its work. 
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THE LOST HAS BEEN FOUND: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


HE bare boughs of the syringa and lilac bushes 
rapped sadly against the windows of the. old 
homestead in the cold December wind. The 
house shone in its immaculate white paint, and its 
green blinds were as speckless of dust as if it had 

not a heavy heart beneath its clapboard ribs; yet if ever a house 
were heavy-hearted that one was so. It had been built before 
the Revolution, and had sent its sons to fight loyally for inde- 
‘pendence, and now, in the close of 1862, its oldest son, bright, 
brave Bob Philips, was away carrying out the traditions and 
faith he had learned within its walls, and risking his young life 
to preserve the Union his forefathers had founded. 

The solemn tidings of Antietam had come North three months 
before, and Bob had been with McClellan on that hard-fought 
field; but beyond this certainty nothing was known of him, and 
‘whether his: sunny yellow head lay among the unrecognized 
dead, or whether he was a prisoner in a pest-hole prison, no 
one knew, and it was now December, and Christmas was com- 
ing on. 

The younger children sometimes forgot their anxiety to 
laugh, as young folk must; but their mother never smiled, ris- 
ing hollow-eyed from sleepless nights to drag through the tense 
longing and watching of the day. Not a step came up the 
gravelled walk, not a mail came into the little town, that Mrs. 
Philips did not go to meet it with the ever frustrate hope that 
at last there was news of Bob. 

And now, on this bleak winter day, when the lilacs and 
syringas were scraping the window-panes, and the wind cried 
down the chimney like a banshee, though it foretold no greater 
evil than the coming north-east snow-storm, a halting, uncertain 
step fell on the ear that was always strained to catch each 
sound. 

“What is it?’ cried her mother, as Alice, the oldest girl, 
sprang forward forestalling her at the window. 

“Tt is an old'colored woman; O mamma, she looks so ill!” 
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Alice cried, running to open the big front door. It proved 
refractory, and by the time she had drawn back the bolt her 
mother had joined her, and as the door swung open the old 
colored woman fell in a collapsed heap of ragged gingham and 
misery at their feet. 

“Cali Dan,” said Mrs. Philips briefly, bending to lift the 
thin face from the mat, and gently set straight the faded tur- 
ban. Dan was the big factotum, used to rendering all sorts of . 
service, from weeding flower beds to administering his mis- 
tress’ charities. The old house had its place in the “ under- 
ground railroad’’ scheme, and though Dan had by nature no 
liking for “people of color,” it-was no new thing for him to 
help them, and he was too kind-hearted not to like the work. 

He lifted the emaciated body tenderly in his brawny arms, 
and carried it up to the sunny little room — Mrs. Philips 
kept for such emergencies. : 

“Well, ma’am, she don’t look to me what you’d call ro- 
bust,” said Dan, surveying his recent burden dubiously as it 
lay on the bright chintz counterpane. “She’s a pretty slim 
specimen of what General Butler called contraband goods.” 
The old negress stirred feebly; they had thought that she was 
unconscious, but she opened her eyes and said in a weak voice: 
“No’m, sir, I ain’t contraband. Dey tells me in de Souf I 
cayn’t get off'n any such ’scuse. Gen’el Butler ner any gen’el 
cayn’t use me fer de purp’ses of wah. So I wuz mighty 
skeered comin’ off.” 

“Have you run away?” asked Mrs. Philips in astonish- 
ment. 

“’M! Well, I’d know ’bout de runnin’! I kin’er lef’ my 
ole plantation ng in August, an’ a reckon ’t was runnin’ off 
’s well as my po’ ole legs could run.’ 

“Where was the old plantation, and where have you been 
ever since August?” asked Mrs. Philips, beginning to under- 
stand this curious person’s emaciated condition. 

“‘ Laws, honey, I cayn’t rightly tell you where ’t was! ’T was 
way down tow’d the bottom of Virginyah, and ’t wan’t easy 
gettin’ up No’f, ’cause dey’s a powe’ful lot of de Souf’en army 
round ’bout, an’ I’se had de mis’ry in my back, an’ a kin’er 
gen’el discommodatin’ess in my legs dese pas’ yeahs. But I’se 
boun’ to fin’ de Yankee army, an’ I kin’er slipped ‘long, an’ I 
got up tow’ds Mahylan’ time for de Antietam battle.” 
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“Ah!” Mrs. Philips caught her breath in spite of herself, 
for the battle of Antietam had come to mean to her only the 
last clue she had to Bob’s whereabouts. : 

“Yaas’m; I wuz right near dere, an’ I kin tell you ’t wus a 
most disglubrious fight. I couldn’t stay round, ’cause I wuz 
skeered de Yankees wuz beaten, so I went ’long, kin’er creepin’ 
on de aidge o’ Mahylan’, an’ I got tuk in in a fahmhouse where 
dey wuz mighty kin’, an’ when I got a chance I come ‘long 
up No’f.” 

The quavering voice ceased at these words, and the poor 
old head in the faded turban dropped down on the still more 
faded calico shoulder. Mrs. Philips was recalled to her duty by 
these signs of weakness, and hastened down to the kitchen to 
prepare some of the good chicken soup which fortunately was 
simmering on the fire. She returned with a brimming bowl- 
ful of the savory broth, and with her three little girls in her 
train, all anxious for a peep at a real runaway slave, for so far 
their labors as zealous abolitionists had not brought any of the 
race for which they were sacrificing so much to their own 
gates. 

“Take this, aunty,” said Mrs, Philips, gently arousing the 
old woman, while Alice lifted her head on her arm and 
arranged the pillows. As she did so the rosary that hung over 
the picture at the head of the bed rattled, and their guest 
raised her eyes towards it. ‘“ Bress de Lawd!” she said fer- 
vently. ‘‘You’s Cath’lics; an’ dey done tole me all de folks 
No’f wuz as down on Cath’lics as dey wuz up on niggers. I’s 
raised Cath’lic myse’f; I ain’t none dese yere shoutin’ Mef’dist 
niggers, an’ I bress de Lawd I’s got into de ark.” 

‘‘She’s more like the raven than the dove, she’s so black,” 
whispered Jack, the only boy of the family except Bob, to his 
youngest sister Kitty; Jack was studying Bible history, and 
felt he had proved his acquaintance with it rather neatly. 

Kitty giggled, as Kitty always did, and slipped forward 
from her hiding place behind the taller girls to get a peep 
at the stranger. As she did so the old woman gratefully 
accepted a wishbone which Mrs. Philips offered her on the tip 
of the spoon. 

“T’s mighty obligated to you, ma’am,” she said. “ Some- 
how I feels kin’er cur’us, like I wuz gettin’ obfusticated in my 
min’, an’ did n’t rightly know myse’f. Dis yere’s de bone what 
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troubles de chicken trabblin’, ma’am,” she added dreamily. 
“Where dis bone kin go he mos’ in gen’ally gets de rest of 
hisse’f. Laws-a-massy, honey, how much you does resemble to 
my po’ Massa Bob!” And so saying she fainted. 

Now these last words had been spoken as her eyes rested 
for the first time on Kitty pressing forward to get a glimpse 
of her, and they fell like a bomb on the ears of the little group 
around her, for to them there was but one Bob in all the world. 
More than that, Kitty actually did look like her lost brother, 
the only one of the children who in the least resembled him, 
and the entire family waited with feverish impatience for their 
protégée to recover consciousness and explain the meaning of 
her words. 

When the poor wanderer’s fit of fainting had passed, how- 
ever, she was delirious, and for a week raved of her terror of 
capture, her weariness, and sometimes of her Virginia home, 
and a certain “ole Miss’ whom she had loved, and who evi- 
dently was dead. 

Mrs. Philips sat by the bedside, soothing and caring for 
the poor old creature as tenderly as she could have cared for 
the son for whom she longed; and all the time her eyes sought 
the thin and wrinkled black face as if they would force the dis- 
ordered brain to sanity, and make the. feverish lips tell her if 
they had ever spoken to Bob—her Bob. Thanksgiving in the 
old house had been a dreary day, on which it was hard to be 
grateful for the many good things left. December set in, and 
the old woman had not spoken one coherent word since the 
exclamation. which had driven back the blood on the hearts of 
her hearers, and had left them to increased anxiety. 

At last there came a day when the fever was conquered, 
and the patient lay weak and emaciated, but conscious. It took 
several days’ nursing to get old aunty to a point when it would 
not be sheer selfish cruelty to ask her a question; but when the 
doctor, who had taken care of Bob when he was teething, and 
was scarcely less impatient than his family to solve the mystery, 
said that he thought the experiment might be tried, Mrs. Philips, 
with shaking hands and her heart full of unuttered prayers, 
brought Bob’s picture and stood it on the bed. 

Photography was not in those days what it has_ since 
become, but it was a fair likeness of the--handsome, frank 
young face, and the mother might be pardoned for think- 
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ing the picture more beautiful than any = ed an old 
master. : ; 
For a few moments the old woman did not notice the pho- 
tograph; when finally her eyes did fall upon it she raised her- 
self on one elbow and, pointing one thin finger at it, cried : 
“Massa Bob! How come he yere?” 

“Do you know him?” asked Mrs. Philips — “Tell 
me where you have seen him?” 

““He.come wan’ring along to dat fahmhouse down Mahylan’ 
whar I wuz after de Antietam fight. _He wuz out er his head, 
an’ his unifo’m wuz so to’ed you couldn't tole his reg’ment; 
but we knowed he-wuz fo’m de Yankée a’my, an’ de folks dere 
tuk him-in an’ nu’sed him like a baby. He nevah come to 
while I .wuz dere, an’ dey could n’t fin’ out a livin’ thing ‘bout 
whar he come f’om, but jest his name. ‘Bob’ he said he wuz, 
an’ wen I come off No’f he wuz still — like; brain fevah, 
de doctah say he got.” SIS 

“O my son, my son!” citi irs. Philips. “QO my Bob!” 

““You’ son?” screamed the old woman shrilly, sitting "= in 
bed, forgetful of weakness. 

Mrs. Philips nodded. ‘Tell me where that house is; tell 
us where to find him,” she gasped. 

- The old woman fell back ~ began to sob into the pillow. 
“ Aftah all you done fo’ me,” she moaned, “I done fergit whar 
dat house is, an’ de name of de folks what live dere.” 

“‘Can’t you tell us how to get there? For the love of heaven 
don’t say you can’t tell us where to find Bob; or his grave,” 
Mrs. Philips added, breaking down completely at the end. 

The old woman moved het head miserably in the pillow as 
if she were shaking it in dissent. ‘‘ Lawd fo’give me for anole 
sinner,” she moaned. “It’s clean gone.” 

The sun set on a house that was plunged deeper in gloom 
that night than it had been before this hope of finding Bob had 
been held out, only to -disappear like a will-o’-the-wisp, leading 
to nothing. | And in the morning the old colored woman, 
in spite of her weakness and friendlessness, had lepenis teak 
also. 

“She ’s ungrateful, and probably a humbug,” cried fourteen- 
year-old. Annie. Philips. with the impatience and rash judging of 
her age.. “She was. too ill to go before, and after all mamma’s 
nursing and .-kindness she runs away the -very first day she. 
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can—and before she is_ fit, for that matter. You’d better count 
your spoons, mamma.” 

But the spoons were safe, and the doctor, dropping in on 
his morning rounds, lifted up his voice in protest against too 
quick a condemnation. of the wanderer. ‘Wait and see,” he 
said. ‘‘I would stake my reputation on that old soul yet; 
you will find her whiter in heart than in body, or I am not 
Doctor Strange.” 

“You ’re not; you’re only Doctor for strangers, old contra- 
band strangers,” said Jack with affectionate impertinence and 
trying to be bright, for he was the doctor’s pet, and privileged. 

Three weeks rolled by, and it was two days before Christ- 
mas. Mrs. Philips had written to her brother in New York, and 
he had sent detectives through the ‘“‘aidge of Mahylan’,” along 
which the old colored woman had said she had wandered after 
Antietam; but though they had worked hard to find the house 
where Bob was supposed to have lain ill, they had thus far 
worked in vain; his name was still in that awful list of ‘‘ miss- 
ing” from the great battle. Nor had the Philipses ever had the 
smallest sign of existence from the poor old creature they had 
befriended. 

There was little thought of Christmas happiness in that 
household, and no preparations for its celebration beyond the 
doll Kitty perennially wanted, and clothing for the poor and the 
army, for those were days when the women left behind sewed 
their love and prayers into shirts, and knit them into socks for 
their heroes. 

It was then two days before Christmas, and Kitty was flat- 
tening her slightly uptilted nose against the window-pane, 
looking out at a dreary landscape of uniform gray in sky and 
earth, and wishing something nice and merry might happen, for 
Christmas with no merriness in it was hard to face. 

She saw a bent figure coming up the walk, and went to 
open the door without recognizing it. The broad old hall 
echoed to her shrill cry of surprise when it dropped her a 
curtesy, and she screamed: ‘Oh, mamma, Alice, come! It’s 
our old woman come back!” 

“Dat what I have, chile,” she said, dropping on the hall 
settle, and unwinding a long worsted muffler from her head, 
only to rise and drop a succession of curtsies as Mrs. Philips 
and Alice ran down the stairs at Kitty’s summons. 
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“Wish you a ve’y Merry Christmus, honey,” she said, taking 
Mrs. Philips’ hand and kissing it. There was a suppressed ex- 
citement in her voice and manner that set that lady trembling, 
hoping she scarcely dared think what. 

“TI am glad to see that you are safe; we did not know 
what could have befallen you,” she said. 

“‘Lawd bress you, you dea’ soul, I wuz all right!” she 
said beamingly, her manner getting almost triumphant, and her 
eyes dancing with joy. ‘“’Twuz a hard pull gettin’ off, but I 
reckoned I’d have de strenf given me, conside’in’ what I wuz 
goin’ fo’. Didn’t dat bressed doctah drop a wo’d?” 

Mrs. Philips shook her head. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” she said faintly. 

“Set right down dar, honey; don’t you git flustehated. I 
reckon mebbe you wa’n’t lookin’ fo’ any speshul good times 
dis yere Christmus?” said old aunty, putting her arm around 
Mrs. Philips as though she had been a child. 

“How could I?” Mrs. Philips whispered. ‘“ Where have 
you been? Tell me; did you go—” 

“Yaas’m I did,” nodded aunty emphatically. ‘I went down 
to Mahylan’ lookin’—” 

‘‘For Bob, oh, for Bob!” shrieked Alice. ‘You found him; 
I see it! Oh, Bob, mamma, she’s found—” 

Mrs. Philips clasped her hands, and looked speechlessly at 
the woman, her lips moving without a sound. 

“Now don’t you hu’t you’ maw,” said aunty, tears rolling 
down her black cheeks. ‘‘ You try to be ca’m; but I reckon 
the doctah’s comin’ right along—he’s out yon’er now—an’ I 
reckon mebbe he’s got a Christmus present fo’ you.” 

Some one got the door open, no one knew who, and_ sure 
enough the doctor was coming slowly up the walk. And a 
tall young figure leaned on his arm, a figure muffled in a cloak, 
but not so muffled that they did not know it. 

‘Bob, Bob, Bob!” All the voices rose in chorus, and in 
a moment the tall young figure, bending down, was enveloped 
in arms that hid it; but clinging around his neck, and press- 
ed close to his heart, was Bob’s mother, half swooning with 
joy. 

It was hours before any one could fully understand just 
what had happened; indeed it was only on Christmas Eve, 
when the doctor was there, and Bob seated in the arm-chair 
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on the right of the fire in the 7é/e of invalid, and aunty on ‘the 
left as the heroine of the tale, that it was fully told. 

Then the doctor confessed that he had been in the secret 
from the first, and had furnished aunty with the money that 
took her by train to Maryland, after which she had to depend 
on her instinct to guide her to the kind people, the remem-~ 
brance of whose name illness had driven from her brain. - And 
the faithful soul took up the tale at this point,.and told how 
at last she found them, and - Bob was still alive but with his 
reason not yet restored, and how it had been her whispering 
his name, and the familiar name of his home, and the pet 
names of the children, that-had awakened the dormant train of 
association, and had brought back the poor sick brain to health: 
once more. And Bob himself told how they had started; and 
how every revolution of the car wheels seemed to make him: 
stronger as they travelled toward home. ; 

“And I tell you our friend here is a heroine, for die: was 
afraid of her life in venturing South again, afraid as she could 
be of getting caught and sent back to: slavery in’ Virginia, and. 
terrified though she was she went, none the less risking it for 
the sake of paying her debt of gratitude to Bob’s mother.” 

“May God in heaven bless her!” ejaculated. Mrs. Philips 
fervently. ‘Dear aunty, has no one told you that the -Presi- 
dent has proclaimed that all slaves in the seceding States shall 
be free on New Year’s Day?” 

“Free! What, me free!” cried aunty, springing to her feet. 
“‘Glory allelulia, an’ de bressin’ of de Lawd on dat great, good: 
Linkum! Oh, laws-a-love an’ glory, ain’t dis yere-a bresséd 
Christmus ?” 

“It is indeed,” said Mrs. Philips, rising to kneel by her son’s 
chair and clasp him in her arms, as if she could not trust the 
evidence of her eyes alone that he was actually there. ‘“ Let us 
sing the Christmas hymn as we used to, Bob; oh, as we used 
to, Bob, before you went away, and as I thought we never 
should again, my dear, while you were missing.” 

The doctor took off his spectacles to wipe them, and then, 
Alice seated at. the organ playing and the others gathered 
around Bob’s chair, sang the Adeste Fideles, old aunty’s voice. 
rising above-all the others with the clear sweetness: of. her 
race. 
-“T- guess the raven’ was guier than the dove -in this ark; 
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Jack,” whispered Kitty. “Do you remember how you called 
her the raven the day she first came?” 

“Don’t I just! And she’s going to stay in this ark till I 
grow up and get married, and then I’m going to have her live 
with me,” said Jack, planning a little prematurely. 

“No, I want her,” cried Kitty. 

“And I shall have her, for she is my especial property,” 
said Bob, overhearing, and laughing. ‘In any case, dear ‘Aunty 
Raven’ is provided for, and between us she shall never want 
for anything that we can give her.” 

The promise was more than kept; ‘Aunty Raven” not 
only lived to see the war ended, but to take Bob’s children on 
her knee and tell them of how she had found their father in 
“ Mahylan’, endurin’ the wah.” And all the children loved her, 
keeping Christmas Day as her name day, and she was “ Aunty 
Raven” to the end. 





“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO.” 


BY JOHN W. WOLFE. 


}LORIA in excelsis Deo, 

| Lord of hosts the angels pealed; 
Saviour of Thy Father's fold, 
Loving heart of God revealed. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, 

To the new-born Christ we sing; 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, 

Through the world the chorus rings. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, 

Loudly with the rest of men, 
Sing the praises by angels told, 
Of the Babe in Bethlehem. 
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MONTALEMBERT AND LAMENNAIS.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


HE fathers of the Oratory in France deserve the 
gratitude of every Catholic in the world for two 
biographical works which have recently come 
from their community. Pére Chauvin’s life of 
Pére Gratry this magazine welcomed some 

months ago as a great classic in its department of history—one 

of the greatest indeed which we possess. The honors since 
given to that work by the French Academy, and the wide sale 
it is happily having in France, confirm this eulogistic estimate. 

And Pére Lecanuet’s Life of Montalembert, which furnishes the 

occasion for the present article, merits an equally cordial wel- 

come. Indeed, there are striking reasons why one book should 

recall the other. Both are studies which excellently combine a 

noble enthusiasm for their subjects with a fine sense of histori- 

cal criticism; both achieve that distinction so difficult to bio- 
graphers, of presenting a living sketch of contemporaneous 
history neither so jejune as to let us imagine that the man 
written about had no relations with his age, nor so filled up 
with impertinent details as to give us a distorted impression of 
the influence which he exercised upon it; both works finally 
have a fearlessly expressed love for our modern times and 
modern progress: imagine a biographer of Gratry and Monta- 
lembert who had not! Tie-two subjects also naturally suggest 
each other. Gratry and Montalembert were contemporary in 
life, one in ambition, similar in principles, and pathetically alike 
in the disappointments which fell upon their early hopes and in 
the sorrows which darkened their declining days. They had to 
undergo the singularly painful trial of seeing themselves suspected, 
persecuted, and denounced by their brethren in that faith to 
which they had unreservedly consecrated their lives. And both, 
after the third of a century had cast the shadow of suspicion on 
their illustrious names, have had to come tardily and laboriously 
into the possession of the just renown which their supreme 
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services deserve. To this vindication the biographies of Pére 
Chauvin and Pére Lecanuet have greatly contributed. These 
volumes, if they belong in form and matter to the literature of 
history, belong in spirit and influence to the literature of justice. 
Though not departing from their proper province, they are 
fine apologies for great and holy and misestimated men; they 
are a consolation to all who deem it equitable to ask a victim 
what he has to say for himself before joining in the cry of the 
multitude, a fwoco,;, and they are a dignified rebuke to that 
spirit of persecution to which no motive.is in itself sacred and 
no mistake forgivable. 

Still, despite our gratification at the vindication, there still 
remains the sadness of the former misunderstanding. The thought 
of a Montalembert departed enjoying a secure and splendid 
fame, does not remove from our vision the Montalembert of 
flesh and blood whose whole life was spent in alternate suffer- 
ing between the attacks of those without the church and the 
shafts of those within. We are justified, therefore, in selecting 
from his life in this brief review such incidents as show him 
to us stricken and disappointed. Never is he grander. Never 
is his character seen to be loftier than when he submits his 
courtly spirit to chastisement and correction. Never is his life- 
long and life-sustaining devotion to Catholicity proved more 
unselfish and divine than when the church appears to have 
thrown him aside as a discredited and useless aspirant to be 
her champion. To those that can bear the lesson, Montalembert 
is a supreme teacher of loyalty. And who shall say how many 
wavering souls in the several unhappy events and passionate 
periods since his death, may not have been enabled to hold 
fast to faith and conscience by his example? 


LAMENNAIS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


In the month of July, 1830, a revolution burst from the 
streets of Paris and hurled Charles X. from the throne of the 
Bourbons. With the royalty, the church too seemed to be 
flung for ever from the soil of France. Irreligion and impiety 
swept through the country as in the days of Mirabeau and 
Robespierre. Ndtre Dame de Paris was once more desecrated 
by a horde of despoilers. The Archbishop of Paris had to hide 
from the fury of the mob. Priests who appeared in soutane 
were set upon without mercy. Seminaries were closed and 
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churches barred. M. Janin declared: ‘‘The Church was already 
an invalid, but the revolution of July has killed it quite.” 
“The old religion,” said Heinrich Heine, “has already fallen 
into decay. The majority of Frenchmen wish to avoid speak- 
ing of its corpse, and hold handkerchiefs to their noses when 
any one mentions the church.” If a man openly professed him- 
self a Christian, he was pointed out in the street with Vozla un 
homme qui fait ses paques! “There goes a fellow who makes 
his Easter-duty”! In the face of this tempest Catholics lay 
prostrate and unresisting. ‘‘ The bishops,” wrote Louis Veuillot, 
“are overwhelmed, intimidated, and silent.” It was the hour 
of liberalism and libertarianism, thought the devout followers of 
the ancienne Eglise and the ancien régime, and we must. wait 
until the rabble are put down beneath the traditional sceptre of 
France. As the Bishop of Belley put it at the time: ‘‘We 
must remain in a kind of patient nonentity.” . 

With these conditions face to face with the church of 
France, there appeared a mighty prophet of a new era—a 
tempestuous soul who threw himself fervently and furiously into 
any cause that won his heart. He spoke dauntlessly and in 
open court for Christianity that was going to the scaffold with- 
out an advocate. He flung forth the inspiration and the 
challenge of a great message where others held the finger of 
caution to their lips. And his message to the church of France 
was to accept the situation of things and sanctify it; to make a 
friend of popular liberty and consecrate it; to go out and meet 
triumphant liberalism and correct, guide; and bless it. This 
man was Lamennais. Let us be just to him. Let us remember 
how noble he then was, how apostolic and how fearless. Let 
us remember his thrilling ambition to give his life and his 
genius for the conversion of his country. Let us remember 
that he gathered about him, and inspired and taught and loved 
a noble company of select souls whom he hoped to send out 
into the intellectual battle-fields of France to work, to suffer, 
and to die for God. Let us thus remember Lamennais. And 
for the rest, for the excesses of his incontrollable spirit, for his 
obstinacy, for his disobedience, for that last scene—the mourn- 
fulest in human history--where the outcast priest lies dying 
in old age and poverty, and refuses to be reconciled even at 
the end, let us leave all this in the dark region of inexplicable 
Providence. It is said that when he had drawn his last breath 
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a great tear rolled from his eye and rested on the wan and 
withered cheek. It was a symbol of his piteous life’s vicissi- 
tudes; let us incline to regard it as also a sign of his great 
heart’s contrition. 

Lamennais determined to Christianize the thought and life 
of France. His plan of campaign was to welcome liberty in 
whatever form he found it, and to strike down infidelity wher- 
ever it showed its head. To accomplish his purpose he founded 
the daily paper L’Avenir. The first number appeared on the 
16th of October, 1830, bearing the glorious motto,-‘‘God and 
Liberty!” Associated with Lamennais in his apostolic enter- 
prise were the Abbés Lacordaire, Gerbet, and Rohrbacher— 
illustrious names!—and of laymen, M. de Coux, M. Harel du 
Tancrel, the Baron Eckstein, and several others. The paper 
instantly became a great power in the public life of France. 
The infidels feared it as their chief adversary ; the progressive 
spirits among French Catholics hailed it as a sign of deliver- 
ance; while the strongly conservative Catholics who regarded 
all compromise with modernity as diabolic, shrugged their 
shoulders in cautious disapprobation. Only a few numbers had 
appeared when Lamennais received a letter from a young man, 
then travelling in Ireland, who bore one of the proudest names 
of France—de Montalembert. This letter contained the words: 
“All that I know, all that I can do, I lay at your feet.” 
Lamennais answered: ‘I shall be happy to be associated with 
you in defence of the fairest cause for which a man can fight 
—God and Liberty. Whatever subject you choose to discuss, 
Monsieur, the columns of the Avenir are always open to you.” 
Within a fortnight Montalembert was working heart and soul 
by the side of Lamennais. 


MONTALEMBERT’S EARLY. IDEALS. 


Charles Forbes René de Montalembert was at that time 
twenty years of age. On his father’s side he was descended 
from a line of heroes who had fought, since the days of the 
Crusades, on nearly every battle-field where the standard of 
France was raised. St. Louis, Duguesclin, the Comte de 
Nevers, and Bayard had witnessed, and on certain historic occa- 
sions had publicly praised, the courage of one or other of the 
intrepid race. Montalembert’s mother was a Miss Forbes, born 
a Protestant, but when her afterwards famous son was twelve 
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years of age converted to Catholicity, and came of an old and 
honorable family of Scotland. The boy’s early years were 
blameless and. pure. An affectionate disposition, a fearless 
courage, and a lofty appreciation of truth and virtue developed 
in him at an extraordinarily youthful age, and seemed to mark 
him as a predestined champion of some high and holy cause. 
Growing to manhood, he saw that this cause was the church 
and liberty, and into it he threw himself with the full fervor 
of his generous spirit. Already as a boy he had stood up 
valiantly for religion in the school of Sainte-Barbe, which at 
that time was a very nest of precccious infidels. The spirit 
prevalent there is indicated in an astounding incident. One 
day the class of philosophy drove their instructor from the 
room, and put to a vote the question: Does God exist? The 
affirmatives carried the day by a majority of one! It was a 
momentous day when the young nobleman first opened the 
pages of the Avenir. At last a way seemed thrown open to 
him for serving his chosen standards. Here was the work of 
his life already begun. His journal of the period discloses his 
sentiments: ‘‘A glorious destiny is at last appearing for Catho- 
licity. Freed from alliance with the civil power, the church 
will possess once again its ancient strength, and: liberty and 
energy. For myself, cut off from a political career, I am re- 
solved to consecrate my life and my studies to the defence of 
this sacred cause.” 


THREE VALIANT WARRIORS. 


Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert worked harmoni- 
ously together. They encouraged, inspired, and counselled one 
another; and in a short time those three great hearts were 
bound together in one of the fairest friendships of Christian 
history. Under their leadership the Avenir grew in vigor and 
influence. ‘ Absolutism,” it declared, “is vanishing from the 
face of Europe. The reign of the people is here to remain for 
ever. Catholics, accept liberty! Give up your idle sighs for 
the ancien régime. Take to yourselves the spirit of modern 
civilization. Adopt and help to establish freedom of conscience 
and freedom of the press. Break off all unions of Church and 
State. The church is feeble and of no influence with the. 
masses, because her clergy have been too long the gendarmes 
de la royauté, the policemen of the monarchy. Go to the 
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people! Go to the age; mingle with it; welcome it; conquer 
it!” But the valiant crusaders were. not satisfied with mere 
words, however eloquent. They acted, and roused a nation to 
act with them. They founded an Agence générale for banding 
together and inspiriting the disorganized and discouraged Catho- 
lics of France. They strove to arouse an enthusiasm which 
should be as universal as the church. M. de Coux put himself 
in communication with the United States, and received from 
several American cities expressions of support and sympathy. 
Montalembert collected eighty thousand francs for the cause of 
Ireland. He helped to his utmost “martyr Poland,” whose 
struggle against Russian tyranny the Avenir had ardently sup- 
ported from the first. Germany, Belgium, and even distant 
Sweden, felt and responded to the new spirit that spread 
abroad from La Chenaie. In the propaganda to be carried on 
in France Montalembert was assigned the twenty-two depart- 
ments of the South. This region he traversed thoroughly, 
speaking, exhorting, and organizing everywhere. Already a 
masterful orator, his fame went before him, and his tour was a 
consolation and a triumph. Returning to Lyons after his holy 
labors he wrote: ‘“‘ These days will be for ever graven in my 
memory along with the-recollection of the Catholic people who 
have lavished their affection on me. It is the most splendid 
and beautiful period of my life.” 

A day or two after his arrival at Lyons letters reached him 
from Lamennais and Lacordaire. They brought the crushing 
news that the Avenir had suspended publication. Lamennais’ 
noble words were these: ‘“‘ Let us see and adore in what has 
happened the holy will of God. Let us strive to serve Him in 
some other way in the place of refuge which His goodness 
will provide for us.” Montalembert’s own expressions in his 
journal reveal both the filial child of the Most High, and the 
scion of ancient warriors: “The will of God be done. I give 
thanks to Heaven that I have nothing to regret in what I have 
done: I have gained a precious friend; I have gained a mas- 
ter; I have gained above all a mission, a great idea which 
must dominate and quicken my whole life. To that mission 
and that idea I swear I shall be faithful.” 


MISTAKES OF THE ‘‘ AVENIR.” 


Every one now knows why the Avenir, after thirteen months 
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of magnificent battle with the enemies of the church, had to 
leave the field just when the world was listening to catch its 
cry of triumph. The bishops of France were of opinion that 
the paper was revolutionary. It encouraged democracy, and 
democracy was evil. It called for the separation of church and 
state, and such a separation would be disastrous. It flung aside 
the past too unceremoniously; it welcomed modern civilization 
too boisterously ; for the past is sacrosanct, and modern civil- 
ization is unsound and possibly diabolic. So they denounced 
the journal in public; they forbade their priests to read it; 
they removed pastors and professors who looked favorably upon 
it; they refused Holy Orders to young clerics who sympathized 
with it; they deluged Rome with petitions to condemn it. 

If we are tempted to be impatient with these men, we shall 
do well not to overlook one or two points in their behalf. In 
the first place, the Avenir was certainly imprudent more than 
once in cutting loose from old moorings, and unwise in its 
language of laudation respecting the new order. The conserva- 
tive spirit may be broadened, but only by the use of com- 
promise and patience. Ridicule but embitters it; haste makes 
it suspicious. Now, the Avenir took little pains to be either 
compromising or patient. Too often it tried to drive by the 
lash those whom it should have humored by kindness; and 
rarely did it treat with deference the prejudices of a thousand 
years. And in the second place, the events we are speaking of 
took place seventy years ago—and the world has changed vastly 
in seventy years. To-day, it seems certain, the Avenir and its 
directors would be better appreciated. To-day, it is likely, the 
bishops of France would give thanks to God if there should 
arise in behalf of their stricken church, three leaders like Mon- 
talembert, Lacordaire, and the unfallen Lamennais. 


CONDEMNED BY ROME. 


The rest of the story of the Avenir must be briefly told. 
Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert set out for Rome to 
vindicate themselves in the very presence of the Father of the 
faithful. Their Roman experience was disheartening indeed. 
They were treated by several of the great churchmen of the 
Curia with coldness, and by some with disdain. Even when 
they were listened to, the passionless diplomacy of the Italian 
prelates fell like ice upon their earnest zeal and Gallic fervor. 
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Gregory XVI. received them, but, to their bitter disappoint- 
ment, spoke only of commonplaces, avoiding the slightest refer- 
ence to their mission or their fate. On the twenty-fifth of 
February, 1832, Cardinal Pacca handed them a note which in- 
formed them that while the Holy Father recognized their good 
intentions, he looked with displeasure upon their stirring up of 
certain controversies which were at least dangerous; that their 
views would be examined, but that as this examination would 
take a long time, the Pope desired them to return to France. 
“It is the ruin of our hopes,” wrote Montalembert, ‘‘ but we 
must be resigned and wait for justification at the hands of God. 
Our conscience is without reproach, our hearts without the 
least remorse.’’ On the thirtieth of the following August the 
three friends were at Munich, where an elaborate banquet was 
given them before their departure from the city. Their hosts 
were Schelling, Baader, Gorres, Déllinger, and other men of 
learning and reputation. In the midst of the feast Lamennais, 
apparently called by some one, left the room. He returned in 
a few minutes with a happy face and calm demeanor. Cour- 
teously he asked if the singer who had been entertaining the 
company would not favor him with a repetition of the verses 
sung in his absence. Then turning quietly to Lacordaire he 
whispered: “I have just received a Papal encyclical which is 
against us. We must submit at once.” That night the three 
confréres in sorrow sent to Rome a written submission to the 
Mirari vos. Lamennais spent a great part of the night in 
prayer. 

When a man has been publicly humiliated by ecclesiastical 
authority, there is greater need than in perhaps any other crisis 
of a soul to deal with his broken spirit tenderly. For greater 
than all other men’s sufferings are his sufferings, and most ter- 
rible his temptations. To acknowledge before the world that 
one’s life principles are pernicious; that one’s highest ideals are 
not worthy of the love, but are deserving of the hatred of 
mankind; to come out wearing the badge of shame while a uni- 
verse looks on, and ask that none should follow in one’s foot- 
steps or give heed to one’s words; by one’s own voluntary act 
to hand down one’s name to posterity, that it may stand in — 
history for ever as a sign of something erroneous, hateful, 
reprobate ;—this beyond question is the most profound and pain- 
ful exercise of self-humiliation possible to man. And it is the 
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harder according as the victim’s genius is more splendid and 
his spirit more independent. It would not astonish us indeed 
to find that proportionately fewer men have submitted for reli- 
gion’s sake to such a trial, than have gone in the same cause 
to the galleys or the stake. It would seem that thus to slay a 
human being need be but an infrequent thing; it is certain 
that it should ever be done as mercifully as possible. It is 
certain that to one so struck there should be shown the most 
generous sympathy, the most compassionate kindness. In no 
other ministration of mercy could men more resemble Him who 
would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 

It is sad, and in view of the awful issue, it is terrifying to 
reflect that Lamennais was denied by many the sympathy that 
would make his cross less grievous. Scarcely had he written 
his submission to the Pope, when the Archbishop of Toulouse 
set to work upon the files of the Avenir, and extracted from 
them fifty-six propositions which he sent to Rome for con- 
demnation. Gregory XVI. refused to pronounce the condemna- 
tion, but in a private letter to the archbishop, never intended 
for publication, he complained that Lamennais had not been 
loyal to his submission. The Pope had reason for this com- 
plaint, as Lamennais, while never retracting his acceptance of 
the Mirari Vos, had used bitter and imprudent expressions in 
certain letters to his friends. Unhappily Gregory’s letter was 
published. Lamennais was exasperated thus to see another 
weapon put into the hands of his enemies. Nevertheless he 
wrote at once to the Pope a renewal of. his profound submis- 
sion to all decisions on faith, morals, and general discipline. 
He added the unfortunate words, that he would never again 
concern himself in any matter of ecclesiastical interest. The 
Pope’s response was a brief to the Bishop of Rennes, dated the 
fifth of October, 1833. In this he calls upon Lamennais to 
follow absolutely the teaching of the late encyclical, and to 
write and approve nothing that would not conform to it. The 
Pontiff then went on to declare that the most grievous of his 
many afflictions was a book just then circulating widely in 
Europe: Le Livre des Pélerins Polonais. The preface to this 
book, said the brief, was especially violent and dangerous. The 
Livre des Peélerins Polonais was written by a Polish exile in 
France, Adam Mickiéwicz, and was a passionate narrative of 
the sufferings inflicted by Russia on the Poles. The book con- 
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tained, besides, views on European politics which are said to 
have been overwrought. The work was put into French, and 
the preface improbated by the Pope was from the pen of Mon- 
talembert. The noble youth—he was but twenty-three—was 
dazed by the terrible blow of this official censure. His journal 
contains these reflections on the calamity: ‘‘And this is the 
first mark of public attention which I have received from the 
head of the church, after having consecrated my entire young 
manhood to his defence. Behold me denounced to Catholics 
for their reprobation—me who am every: day detaching myself 
from all that is not Catholic, and who have taken the resolu- 
tion to live only for the church!” But Montalembert’s submis- 
sion was complete. He gave orders to buy up the whole 
edition of Les Pélerins, and professed his sorrow at whatever 
excessive and harmful phrases his preface had employed. 


LAMENNAIS’ REBELLION AND FALL. 


When Lamennais received this brief of Gregory’s, he set 
out at once for Paris to give into. the hands of the nuncio 
himself his response to the Pope’s propositions. The Bishop of 
Rennes interpreted his departure as an act of contumacious re- 
bellion, and suspended him without giving him an opportunity 
for a definite pronouncement or for an explanation. At 
about the same time the Bishop of Séez declared, in a dis- 
course preached at a clerical retreat, that the editors of the 
late Avenir were inspired by avarice, that they were extreme 
Jacobinists, and that they were guilty of many evil deeds, that 
of violating the Sabbath among the number. In addition to all 
this, ugly rumors were prevalent that the schools in charge of 
Lamennais’ brother, the Abbé Jean, were about to be forbid- 
den to Catholic children, and perhaps permanently dissolved. 
This accumulation of onslaughts both stunned and maddened 
the hunted victim who stood at bay. Nevertheless on the 5th 
of November he sent still another declaration to Rome. He 
affirmed once more his submission to whatever of doctrine or 
of discipline the encyclical contained; but in what concerned 
the purely temporal order, he said he should retain perfect free- 
dom in opinion, utterance, and action. A month later he re- 
ceived a letter from Cardinal Pacca, which was kindly in tone, 
though rigid in requirement. It blamed Lamennais’ distinction 
in terms, and demanded an absolute, unlimited adhesion to the 
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Mirari Vos. 'Lamennais sent the following answer on the 
next day: “I declare that in the very terms contained in the 
brief of the Sovereign Pontiff Gregory XVI., of the fifth of 
October, 1833, I shall follow solely and sovereignly the teach- 
ing expressed in the encyclical of the same Pope, and I promise 
that I shall write nothing and approve nothing which is not 
conformable to this teaching.” On the same day he sent to 
Montalembert a letter full of terrible forebodings. It ended 
with the words: ‘‘We shall be together on high, I trust; but 
on earth we must henceforth walk in divergent paths.” Full of 
anxiety, Montalembert asked his beloved master what was 
meant by this deliberate sundering of their holy friendship. In 
a letter dated Christmas Day, 1833, Lamennais answered that 
he could not in conscience accept the position recently taken 
by the Pope, and that, over and above this, he had come to 
question some of the fundamental teachings of the church. He 
had sent in.his last submission, he continued, in order to avoid 
a new tempest of ‘hatred against him. This declaration was 
Montalembert’s crowning sorrow. For several days he was like 
a man distracted, taking long and lonely walks, and refusing to 
see visitors or friends. And this was the end of the little com- 
pany and of the mighty hopes that had been sheltered but a 
few months before beneath the roof of La Chenaie. Those 
hopes broken and ground into the earth, those fellow-workers 
in a great cause dispersed and shamed; the master, friend, 
and father, an apostate! We may in some way imagine Mon- 
talembert’s weight of sadness, when even to ourselves of another 
race and country, and after an interval of three-quarters of a 
century, the incident is sorrowful inexpressibly. 

But meanwhile the report of Lamennais’ complete submis- 
sion was published, and great was the rejoicing of Catholics. 
Montalembert perceived at once that if Lamennais, despite his 
threatened break with the church, would but ‘remain in silence 
for a time, his bitterness might disappear, and his faith fully 
return. Accordingly he wrote a long letter to his friend, be- 
seeching him to say nothing and to publish nothing till the 
coming of calmer days. But Lamennais had in his desk a 
manuscript which he obstinately determined to putin print. 
Despite the counsel and the pleadings of his best friends, he 
gave this manuscript to Sainte-Beuve, and requested him to find 
a publisher. On the 26th of April appeared Les . Paroles d’un 
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Croyant. Europe was stunned by the work. In the language 
now of ecstasy, now of fury, with startling figures, amazing 
metaphors, and apocalyptic visions, Lamennais in its pages is 
beside himself with zeal and the spirit of prophecy. The 
downfall of tyrants, the breaking of sceptres, the sway of the 
people, the shattering of the might of oppressors, the fulfilling 
of the cries and curses of the oppressed—these things roll 
through this unearthly book like alternate detonations of a bat-_ 
tle-field or like the antiphonal blessings and maledictions of 
Garizim and Hebal. ‘The devil has come into the world,” 
said the Augsburg Gazette, “holding this book in his hand.” 
This was the opinion of all adherents of the old order. They 
regarded the work as the Bible of revolutionary democracy, as 
the charter of a universe of anarchy. On the 7th of July the 
encyclical, ‘‘ Singulari Nos,” was issued in condemnation of the 
book, and this we may say is the final incident in the Catholic 
life of Lamennais. 


THE LIFE-WORK OF MONTALEMBERT. 


As for Montalembert, it is familiar history how he emerged 
from these storms of his early life and became the greatest 
layman of the church in his generation. His constant defence 
of the clergy; his efforts to protect and purify Christian art; 
his labors for the independence of Catholic schools against 
Hugo; his vindication of the Jesuits against Cousin; his man- 
agement of Le Correspondant, which he made one of the most 
powerful organs of Catholic thought in Europe; his advocacy 
of Pius IX. against Lord Palmerston; his orations, which re- 
called the golden age of French eloquence; his academic, 
political, and ecclesiastical distinctions; his entrance into the 
French Academy; his reception of the doctor’s degree from 
Oxford; the repeated encomiums passed upon him by- Pius 
IX., at whose instance he was given the title Czvis Romanus ; 
all this filled his life with honor, and placed him before the 
gaze of history as one of the most devoted, accomplished, and 
irreproachable cavaliers that ever brought into the lists the 
cause of his sovereign, the Church. 

But as he had entered his manhood accompanied with 
sorrow, so with sorrow was he to go down to the grave. In 
August, 1863, a Congress of Catholics was held at Malines, to 
which Montalembert was urgently invited. After long hesitation 
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he accepted the invitation and promised to speak on the pres- 
ent relations and the future adjustment of modern society and 
the church. His two speeches on this subject before the con- 
gress are probably the masterpieces of his genius. The three 
thousand delegates who listened 'to him acclaimed him rapturously. 
In the person of these representatives, the Catholics of all 
Europe stood before him and shouted out their gratitude for 
his inestimable services, their pride in his supreme ability, and 
their’ support of his life-long principles. The Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Malines publicly felicitated him. M. Deschamps, 
minister of state, declared that the two addresses would live 
in history. King Leopold added his expressions of good-will. 
But there were those who said that Montalembert had gone too 
far in his advocacy of liberty of worship and of the press. 
Soon denunciations began to arrive in Rome. The Bishop of 
Poitiers was urgent in petitioning for Montalembert’s condemna- 
tion, and sent his vicar-general to Rome to promote the cause. 
Other bishops of France, Belgium, England, and Ireland—Ireland 
which Montalembert’s great heart had so loved !—demanded 
that the Pope should smite the orator of Malines with public 
reprobation. At Rome itself, Mgr. Talbot, Cardinal Pitra, and 
other powerful influences worked furiously and fast to loosen 
the thunderbolts of the Papacy. Montalembert’s most indignant 
and energetic friends were Cardinal Stercks of Malines, Arch- 
bishop Guibert of Tours, the young Bishop of Nancy, Mgr. 
Lavigerie, and above all others the brilliant prelate of Orleans, 
Mgr. Dupanloup. Bishop Dupanloup, in fourteen audiences with 
the Pope, urged the Pontiff to resist the importunities of the 
opponents and enemies of Montalembert, and demanded as his 
right as a bishop of France that if the Malines speeches should 
be referred to the Index for examination, he himself should be 
permitted to go before that congregation to defend them. 
These noble efforts availed little. Early in the March of 1864 
Montalembert received a private letter from Cardinal Antonelli 
containing Pius IX.’s condemnation of his discourses before the 
congress. Montalembert immediately sent to Rome a declara- 
tion of his unalterable submission to the church. But his heart 
was broken; his sorrow was never to be consoled. A month 
later he wrote an article in the Correspondant eulogizing Pius 
IX.’s: recent allocution in behalf of Poland. This article he 
dedicated to the Pope, but to his deep chagrin he received no 
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word of acknowledgment, though shortly afterward a nameless 
Belgian, one M. du Val de Beaulieu, obtained an official letter 
of approbation for a sophomoric refutation of Montalembert’s 
discourses at Malines. eae eee ; 

Montalembert died on the thirteenth of March, 1870. . When 
the news of his death reached Rome, his brother-in-law, Mgr. 
Mérode, arranged for a Requiem Mass for the departed soul, 
in the Franciscan Church of Ava Celi. The Cardinal-Vicar 
peremptorily forbade the service to be held! - 

Few lives ever given to the service of the Catholic Church 
are so noble and so inspiring as Montalembert’s. It was his 
misfortune to be at times. and in some of his opinions in 
advance of his generation, We are approaching a happier 
period when men with his great spirit will achieve his successes 
without experiencing his sorrows... ans 
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Group OF DELEGATES TO THE CONGRESS. 
Photograph taken on the steps of the American Museum of Natural History,*New_York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


BY REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


HE progress made within the past century, at 
least from a material stand-point, is enormous 
and unprecedented in the history of the world. 
The nineteenth century outstripped all its prede- 
cessors, and the present one promises to utilize 

to their full extent the materials left to it by its immediate 
ancestor. When the nineteenth century. began, the world was 
not very far in advance of the point where the beginning 
of the fifteenth century found it. Wind, water, and human 
strength were the only motive powers that men knew, at least 
practically, and thouzh improvements had been made, they were 
more in detail than in substance. Still, the germs had been 
produced from which nineteenth century progress was to re- 
sult. It was a long time since the old @ priori, or deductive, 
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method of the Scholastics, had yielded to the.@ josteriort, in- 
ductive, or experimental method which has since guided the ex- 
plorer in the realm of science. The deductive method was cer- 
tainly admirable, both in principle and in consequences, while 
the neglect of it cannot fail to prove fatal in scientific investi- 
gations. It stands to reason, that once certain principles are 
known, the conclusions deduced from them must be also certain, 
when drawn according to the rules that govern human thought. 
The syllogism has its root in the nature of the human intellect. 
Yet it was liable to abuse, and, in fact, it was abused. If it 
is scientifically wrong to neglect the deductive process of the 
mind, it is no less an abuse to despise the observation of phe- 
nomena, and to seek for truth exclusively within the intellect 
itself. It must be admitted that many philosophers in antiquity, 
and the Middle Ages generally, were too much given to build- 
ing up scientific systems upon a priori principles, following an 
analytic method, and ignoring facts. This was due partly to the 
traditional systems in vogue, systems that had been handed down 
from ancient Babylonia and Egypt through the philosophy of 
Greece; but, also, to the want of those instruments which have 
been so beneficial, and have become so indispensable in modern 
science. It is to the observation of phenomena that modern, 
positive science owes its enormous progress, and though it fails, 
again and again, yet plodding onward patiently, it has been 
gathering the richest materials for the philosophy of the future. 
Our museums are filled with such materials, that are only await- 


ing a modern Aristotle, or Albertus Magnus, to reduce all. 


the human knowledge of to-day to one grand, magnificent 
system. 

In the meantime we must rest content with laboring each 
in his special field, until that genius comes who will grasp all 
the materials we have collected, and give us a complete Summa 
Philosophica. 

The importance of the New World in the progress that 
humanity has made since the fifteenth century can scarcely be 
exaggerated. New vistas were opened before the eyes of aston- 
ished mankind, old notions were corrected, and numerous prob- 
lems presented themselves for solution. Men, seeking for truth, 
were not slow to perceive the advantages that the discovery of 
Columbus offered them, and, from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury down, they have devoted themselves with untiring zeal to 
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the study of matters connected with the new world, such as 
its geology, natural history, ethnology, philology, and history. 
Von Humboldt, Agassiz, Darwin, Audubon, St. Vincent, Vater, 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, are only a few of the more illustrious 
names of those who have occupied themselves with America 
from a scientific stand-point. 

For all branches of human activity there has always been a 
tendency toward concerted action, for man is characteristically 
a social being. His limited sphere of action renders him de- 
pendent upon other men, and what he does not find in himself 
he seeks in others. This interdependence of man upon man is 
the basis of trade and commerce among individuals and na- 
tions. It is, also, the reason for scientific associations. Proud 
indeed, and self-reliant even to temerity, must he be who, con- 
centrated within himself and isolated from others, feels self- 
sufficient, and disdains the aid that others can offer him. Be- 
sides, there is that within the human heart that craves for sym- 
pathy. Men of similar ideas, tastes, views, and pursuits gravi- 
tate quite naturally and spontaneously to each other, and truly 
noble is that friendship which is based upon intellectual ac- 
tivity. Plato in his academy, Aristotle in his walks, Cicero in 
Tusculum, and Augustine at Cassiacum loved to surround them- 
selves with kindred spirits to discuss the great questions of the 
mind. These noble reunions were the forerunners in a remote 
pist of the modern scientific associations and congresses, both 
national and international, in which learned men meet to dis- 
cuss, as of old, subjects of the gravest: interest, and to rise 
above the petty trifles of the passing day. In these gatherings, 
especially in the international congresses, scholars from different 
countries of the globe become personally acquainted with each 
other, and with each other’s work. Their horizon is widened, 
erroneous ideas are corrected, and by the interchange of views 
in private conversation, as well as in public debate, new interest 
is awakened, and a fresh impetus given to scientific research. 
Moreover, concerted action is produced, and the scientist finds 
himself no longer isolated, but working in fellowship with hun- 
dreds of kindred spirits who are laboring on similar fields all 
over the world. 

Such congresses are now on the order of the day. Medical, 
charitable, reform, scientific congresses are constantly meeting 
in one city or another, and the results of their deliberations 
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are given to the world in learned publications that contribute 
greatly toward the diffusion of knowledge. 

About a quarter of a century ago, or more, scholars inter- 
ested in the New World first came together in the city of 
Nancy in France, and thus originated the International Con- 
gress of Americanists, which has been held every two years 
since. Among the originators of the movement were M. Adam, 
and that well-known ethnologist, the colaborer and successor of 
the celebrated De Quatrefages at the Trocadero, M. Hamy. 

The International Congress of Americanists has as its scope 
the discussion and elucidation of scientific matters appertaining 
to the Western Hemisphere, such as geography, ethnology, 
archeology, philology, and history. Ten years ago, on the 
occasion of the fourth centenary of the discovery of America, 
the ninth International Americanist Congress met at Huelva, in 
the south of Spain. : 

The occasion was one not easily forgotten, and the ties formed 
there have been strengthened by time. The Congress at Huelva 
was, perhaps, the largest gathering of Americanists ever seen. 
It was opened in the early part of October, 1892, in the his- 
toric convent of La Rabida, where four hundred years pre- 
viously Columbus had enjoyed the hospitality of the Franciscan 
guardian of the convent, Fray Juan Perez. The men assembled 
within that Gothic courtyard, on that themorable morning, were 
among the distinguished scientists of the world. Canovas del 
Castillo, who so soon, alas! was to fall under an assassin’s 
hand, opened the session. On the one side of him sat Saenz 
de Uturi, then Bishop of Badajoz, and, later, Archbishop of San- 
tiago de Cuba, and on the other, the President of the Congress, 
Antonio Maria Fabie, formerly minister of the colonies, and a 
distinguished writer. Two illustrious members of the Congress 
lay at that moment in their coffins, Don Pedro, ex-Emperor of 
Brazil, and Ernest Renan, the Orientalist. Among the names 
of the distinguished scholars present that morning I recall 
those of Jules Oppert, the well-known Assyriologist; Dr. Hamy, 
of the Trocadero in Paris; M. Dimitrios Bikelas of - Athens, a 
littérateur known to fame, not only in his own country but 
also in. France, England, and here; the Duke, then Count, de 
Loubat, that great patron of learning; and the late Baron Nor- 
denskjold, the arctic explorer. Others of the Huelva Congress 
were also present at the New York session, and I shall speak 
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of them later. The sessions which began at La _ Rabida, 
continued at the Hotel Colon in the neighboring town of 
Huelva. The Congress was solemnly closed by her Majesty 
Maria Christina, the Queen Regent, in person, the venerable 
Baron Nordenskjold delivering the address to her: Majesty. 
Since that period sessions of the International Congress of . 
Americanists have been held in Berlin, Mexico, Stockholm, and 
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Paris. The Congress just closed in New York ranks as the 
thirteenth. A word as to its work, and the personnel that 
composed it, is now in order. Its sessions were held, from 
October 20th to the 25th, in the American Museum of Natural 
History, under the presidency of Mr. Morris Ketchum Jesup of 
New York, who is also president of the museum, and whose 
benefactions to science are well known. Besides donating to 
the museum a $100,000 collection of native woods, he sent an 
expedition to the North Pacific, the results of which may be 
seen in one of the large halls of the building. 

The honorary President of the Congress was the Duke de 
Loubat, who, as I have said, was also present at the séssions 
held in Huelva, ten years ago. Joseph Florimond, Duke de 
Loubat, was born in New York in 1831 of French. ancestry. 
He graduated as Bachelier és Lettres at the University of France, 
and, some years later, we find him attached to the embassy of 
Wiirtemberg at Paris. The large fortune to which he had 
fallen heir enabled him to promote admirably the cause of 
higher education. . He has especially devoted himself, however, 
to such studies as lie within the scope of the Americanist Con- 
gress, and he has donated numerous prizes for the best works 
and essays on such subjects. Many are the institutions of 
learning, both here and abroad, that have been the objects of 
the liberality of the Duke de Loubat. The Columbia Univer- 
sity has been richly endowed by him, and, among those that 
have been benefited .by his munificence, I may mention the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of Paris, the New 
York Historical Society, the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, the Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres, History, and 
Antiquities of Stockholm, the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, the Church of Perugia, etc. 

-The Duke de Loubat is a member of several learned soci- 
eties, a doctor of the University of Jena, and he has been 
decorated by many crowned heads of Europe. He is a knight 
of the Order of Frederick of Wiirtemberg, of the Order of 
the Crown of Wiirtemberg with a title of nobility and the right 
to appear at court, of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Honor of France, Commander of the Order of Saint Stanis- 
laus of Russia, Commander of the Order of Wasa of Sweden, 
Commander of the Order of the Crown of Prussia, Knight of 
the Order of Albert of Saxony, and of that of Zaehringen of 
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Baden, and Prince Danilo I. of Montenegro, Knight of the 
Order of Dannebrog of Denmark, of that of Merit of the Crown 
of Bavaria, Commander of the Order of Isabella the Catholic 
of Spain and of the Order of the Bust of the Liberator of 
Venezuela, Knight of the Order of the Saviour of Greece, 
besides other honors that have been conferred upon him. 
There are few men, I think, who have enjoyed such distinction. 
His fidelity to and filial affection for the head of the Church 
have been rewarded with the highest honors that the Sovereign 
Pontiff is accustomed to bestow upon a layman. At first Papal 
Count with the right of a coat-of-arms, and the dignity made 
hereditary in his family, in 1893 the Holy Father conferred up- 
on him the dignity of Pontifical Duke, to which, a short time 
later, a ducal coat-of-arms was added. 

The Duke de Loubat is the greatest patron of Americanist 
studies, and he has been a familiar figure at the Americanist 
Congress. At least two chairs of American ethnology and 
archeology were established by him: one at Berlin, in charge 
of Dr. Seler, and the other at the Collége de France, presided 
over by Dr. Lejeal. 

We would be carried too far were we to attempt an enumera- 
tion of the various distinguished persons who composed the 
Congress, and must therefore content ourselves with the mention 
of merely afew names. The two officers of the Congress upon 
whom a great deal of the practical work developed were Messrs. 
Marshall N. Saville and Harlan L. Smith, both connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History, and both eminent in 
their special fields. The former has carried on extensive work 
among the ruins of Central America and Mexico, and the latter, 
besides his explorations of the North American mounds, was 
the archeologist on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. Mr. 
Saville was secretary, and Mr. Smith treasurer of the Congress. 
Among other distinguished Americans present I will mention 
the names of Starr of Chicago, Holmes, Hodge, and McGee of 
Washington, Culin of Philadelphia, Thompson of Yucatan, 
Putnam of Cambridge, Mass., and Gilman of Baltimore. Dr. 
Daniel Coit Gilman, until recently president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, is at present at the head of the Carnegie 
Institution. Dr. F. W. Putnam is professor of American arche- 
ology and ethnology at Harvard, and curator of the Peabody 
Museum of Cambridge. Dr. Frederick Starr, of the University 
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of Chicago, has done much work in Mexico, greatly at his own 
expense, and he is an authority on the ethnology of Mexican 
Indians. Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
written much on anthropology, and devoted special attention to 
the practices of prehistoric races. He was a distinguished 
member of the Americanist Congress in Spain ten years ago. 
Professor Holmes has recently been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, to succeed the late Major 
Powell. He is also the head curator of the department of 
anthropology at the National Museum, and known as the author 
of a number of works. Dr. W. L. McGee, also of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, is hardly less known as a geologist, and he ranks 
highly among American ethnologists. Mr. Thompson, United 
States consul in Yucatan, has for many years been devoting 
himself unostentatiously to patient labors among the Maya 
Indians, and to the ethnology and archeology of the country 
in which he lives. Finally, Mr. F. W. Hodge is a young and 
energetic man of English birth, who came to this country when 
a child, a worker at the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
managing editor of the American Anthropologist. He is well 
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known as an Americanist, and as the author of a cyclopedia 
of Indian tribes. These are a few names of those American 
gentlemen who are helping to build up the ethnology and 
archeology of the New World. 5 

The work has, however, not been limited to men. I might 
mention Mrs. Virginia McClurg, who, with her associates, has 
labored to preserve the Colorado Cliff Dwellings from destruc- 
tion; Miss Alice Fletcher, of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University and a resident of Washington, who, besides her 
scientific work, had also been laboring practically for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Indians. 

Foremost among the women workers on the Americanist 
field stands Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, a native of California, and con- 
nected with the university of her State. At the Congress of 
Huelva her paper was one of the best, if not the best, read. 
‘She was one of the very few Americans present, and she was 
honorably mentioned to the Queen Regent, to whom she was 
presented. At the International Congress of Stockholm, a few 
years later, she read a paper in the presence of King Oscar 
of Sweden. She speaks about seven languages, and she has 
travelled through many countries. She has devoted herself 
especially to Mexican antiquities and hieroglyphics. Space is 
not permitted to dilate much on her extensive works, but suf- 
fice it to say that she has been very fortunate in unearthing 
several important Mexican relics: in the libraries and museums 
of Europe. Her most recent and, perhaps, most valuable dis- 
covery is that of a superb ancient Mexican codex, which she 
found in private possession in England. It has been named 
after her “Codex Nuttall.” It has been reproduced in this 
country, and it is the first important publication of the kind 
made in the United States. Copies of it were presented by her 
to President Diaz of Mexico and to President Roosevelt. Mrs. 
Nuttall has recently purchased an old building in Mexico, 
erected hundreds of years ago by the conqueror Alvarado, and 
here she intends to take up her residence, in order to prose- 
cute her studies in company with her daughter, whose tastes 
are similar to those of her mother. One of Mrs. Nuttall’s 
largest works is a study of comparative civilizations. 

The foreigners present in New York were all men of note and 
distinguished in their several fields. There was Dr. Lejeal of the 
Colléze de France, who occupies the Loubat chair in that 
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institution; Dr. Seler of Berlin and Mrs. Seler, who shares his 
labors, and in whose company he has made archeological re- 
searches in Guatemala, under the auspices of the Duke de Loubat; 
Dr. Ambrosetti, of the Argentine Republic; Mr. Hjlmar Stolpe, 
representing the government of Sweden, and his fellow-country- 
man, Hartmann of the Swedish Anthropological Society; and a 
winner of one of the Loubat prizes; Baron van Panhuys, the 
representative of the Dutch government, besides a number of 
others. I should also mention that learned man, Juan F. Ferraz 
of Costa Rica, distinguished as a linguist, orientalist, and 
Americanist. 
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These are a few of the names of those who attended the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists. Those ac- 
quainted with them and their work will easily acknowledge the 
excellence of the body they composed. It truly deserved the 
name of a most learned gathering. : 

I sincerely regret that our own Catholic learning was not 
represented.. This was not the fault of the Congress, I am sure. 
Its work belongs pre-eminently to the Catholic Church, whose 
children discovered and first colonized America. One of the 
best writers to whom Americanists look up was a Catholic 
priest, the renowned Brasseur de Bourbourg. There is no 
reason why the present generation of Catholics, especially 
American Catholics, should not take a greater interest in a 
work that is eliciting the sympathy of learned men all over the 
world. It seems to me that there ought to be a centre of 
Catholic Americanist studies in Rome itself, or at Washington, 
which might serve as a guide for similar studies in other portions 
of the globe. The field is vast, and a cursory glance at the 
papers presented at our congress suffices to show how much 
has been done, and how much remains to be done. 

Subjects such as the antiquity of man, the unity of the 
human race, myths and traditions of races, the relationship of 
languages, chronology and the calendar of the semi-civilized 
races of America, and the religions of the New World, may 
not be lightly dismissed. They are of the deepest interest to 
the Catholic philosopher and theologian, nor can they be 
studied exclusively in the seclusion of. the cloister. To under- 
stand them thoroughly the inductive method of reasoning, 
observation, and exploration are absolutely required, and one 
must come into close touch with men whose life-work runs 
along these lines. Moreover, there is the arena of history. 
How many errors are not allowed to pass unnoticed! It is the 
duty of Catholics to keep a vigilant eye upon history and 
historians, at least for the love of truth, if for nothing else. 
It is much to be desired, I think, that for these reasons Catho- 
lics should be awakened to an interest in Americanist studies. 

After the close of the Congress, the foreign delegates, by 
courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad, visited Washington, 
where they were presented to the President of the United 
States. A pleasant day was spent in the national capital. The 
Rector of the Catholic University honored us with his presence 
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at luncheon and dinner, and, in the evening, the Americanists 
continued their journey to Chicago. 

Thus passed the Thirteenth Americanist Congress into 
history. When it meets ‘again, two years hence, it will be at 
Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg, the king of which is in- 
terested in Americanist studies. 

The kindly spirit manifested toward each other by the 
members has, I am sure, left the most salutary impression, and 
many a friendship begun here will last through life. 

Among our pleasant recollections incidents of the American- 
ist Congress will not stand in the background. The first sessions 
were held in a hall of the executive apartments of the museum, 
but the growing numbers rendered it necessary to remove to 
the large lecture hall. The second afternoon session in the 
former place comes back to me like a pleasant dream. Far 
beneath us was the busy city of New York, teeming with activ- 
ity, with its vast population whirled hither and thither by a 
million cares, and occupied with the ever-changing present. 
Far above them were united a few scholars, gathered from many 
lands, whose thoughts arose above the passions of the multitude 
and wandered away to a remote past, to the great discoverers 
of America; to the prehistoric races of the New World, and to 
those subjects with which the busy, money-seeking. throng has 
little to-do. Out in the distance, through a window, one might 
catch a glimpse of nature in its purity, where, like a picture 
set in a frame, the waving trees in Central Park, with their 
autumn leaves turning to gold, nodded to the breeze. The 
shadows were lengthening on the earth, and the declining day 
added a sweet touch of autumnal sadness to the scene, while 
the tongue discoursed and the mind dwelt on other scenes far 
distant, and on other days that had passed away for ever. 

It was with regret that the Americanists parted from each 
other, to return to their respective fields of labor, giving one 
another rendezvous at Stuttgart, or, at least, expressing the 
hope that they would meet again. 
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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY.* 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


I. 
THEOLOGY ADAPTABLE. 


mS the ecclesiastical student surveys the vast field of 

the sacred sciences with which he is supposed to 

become acquainted, he can hardly help a feeling 

of dismay, and a conviction of the impossibility 

of accomplishing the task in the space of half a 

dozen years. And if this conviction does not deepen upon him 

in the course of his studies, it may be doubted whether he has 
grasped the character of his work at all. 

Yet, however strongly he may feel his inadequacy during 
his seminary years, it is only later on that he awakens to the 
immensity of the field of modern thought through which the 
religious problem is interwoven. Only as he comes in contact 
with unbelief, arrayed in the security of scientific prestige, does 
he fully realize how complete is the equipment required for the 
priest-who is desirous—as every priest ought to be—of being 
able worthily to represent the church among men of education 
and culture, and of giving to all comers a reason for the faith 
that is in him. The future professor may solve the difficulty 
for himself by specialization. But what is to be done for the 
greater. number who are destined to pass at once from the 
seminary to the ministry? Evidently utility ought to be the 
standard by which a selection is to be made of branches, sub- 
jects, and questions, when it is impossible to attend to all. 

Now, utility means adaptation to a specific end. In select- 
ing his tools, the workman is guided by the nature of the 
material on which he is to work. When preparing his plans 
and providing for his equipment, the engineer carefully calcu- 
lates the obstacles to be overcome, the medium in which he is 
to operate, the forces to be extinguished or made subservient 
to his purpose. Similarly, if the student wishes to get the best 
results, his years of preparation must be shaped to the condi- 


* Delivered before the Literary Society of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, 
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tions in which his lot is cast. The first duty of a general is 
to make himself acquainted with the strength and position of 
the enemy, and the character of the ground on which the im-— 
pending struggle is to be fought. After mastering the knowl- 

edge necessary to him as the minister of the sacraments and 

the dispenser of the Word to the flock confided to him, the 

priest ought to devote his time to equipping himself as a de- 

fender of the faith. 

Now, our philosophy and theology are the results accumu- 
lated from the church’s life of two thousand years, her internal 
growth, her adaptation to the transient as well as the perma- 
nent needs of mankind, her struggles, and her victory over the 
ever-changing forms of error. By the expert eye the phases of 
her history may be read in the development of our philosophy 
and theology. 

We find in the accumulations of theological lore, with its 
deposits from various ages, traces of the different phases through 
which the mind has passed; just as the geologist reads in the 
strata of the earth the history of its development. 

Mingled with the valuable minerals which we dig up to sustain 
the activities of commerce or the graces of civilization, and to 
sustain our vital heat, are to be found detritus of the past, 
and fossil remains which serve to entertain the speculations of 
scientific leisure, or to adorn the museum of the antiquarian. 
Or, perhaps, one might more appropriately liken the sacred 
sciences to a vast armory in which are stored the weapons of 
all ages—the pebble and sling of the divinely accredited cham- 
pion of God, the sword and shield of the Middle Ages, charts 
of ancient battles, plans of campaigns fought and won by the 
church in days long gone by, artillery coeval with the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and, if we know where to look for them, 
arguments as effective as the sling of David, to bring down the 
Goliath of modern unbelief. But on entering this store-house 
to equip ourselves for the fight we must know how to choose 
what is needed for our age in order not to make the blunder 
of arraying ourselves in the panoply of a crusader to go forth 
against a foe armed with high explosives and long-range guns, 
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ERROR CHANGES. 





But, you will say, let us abandon metaphor. Is not truth 
unchanging and unchangeable—the same yesterday, to-day, and 
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for ever? Error, indeed, is shifting, variable, and multiple; 
but truth is permanent, consistent, one. The demonstrations of 
“our fundamental doctrines, for example, have an objective value 
depending not on any particular phase of mind. The magnifi- 
cent system of Catholic theology, worked out by the master- 
minds of past ages, resting on the basis of infallible teaching, 
is in its splendid unity adapted to every age, and efficient 
against every adversary. True, I reply. Truth does not 
change; but, as you say, error does. And it is not from the en- 
during character of truth, but through the Protean character of 
error that there arises a variation in the efficacy of certain demon- 
strations or reasons for belief, and a diminution in the actual 
importance of this or that theological treatise. The dogmas of 
the church, like the truths of Revelation, are immutable. Nor 
can the theological conclusions rigorously drawn from them 
vary any more than the premisses; though, of course, it oc- 
casionally happens that the views of some learned theologian, 
once supposed to be bound to a dogma by a chain of irrefraga- 
ble logic, when subjected to longer scrutiny, shrink to their 
proper dimensions as very questionable human opinions. 

If, however, we are to make Catholic truth prevail, we must 
present it under that aspect through which it will appeal most 
strongly to those whom we seek to convince. Not merely the 
objective value of an argument is to be considered, but also 
the force with which it appeals to a particular mental attitude. 
The Gospels themselves, though delivering the same doctrine, 
vary in character according to the mentality of the people to 
whom they were first severally addressed. St. Matthew, writing 
for the Jews, invokes a kind of evidence neglected by St. Mark. 
To convey the same doctrine, Paul on the Areopagus speaks a 
different language from that which he uses when addressing his 
fellow-Hebrews. The Apology of St. Justin differs as much 
from the Summa of St. Thomas as the latter does from the 
controversial tomes of Bellarmin. The glorious successes of 
Fathers Jogues and Marquette were won by methods very dif- 
ferent from those employed by their fellow-Jesuits with equal 
effect in China, or the pulpit of Notre Dame. Even the classic 
proofs for the existence of God, the objective value of which is 
unquestioned, have had but little subjective weight with some 
most reverent minds. We need scarcely recall as an illustration 
of this statement the testimony of Cardinal Newman. Our 
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argument from the moral government of the world meant noth- 
ing to him. He declared that he might be a pantheist or a 
polytheist or an atheist for all the evidence to the contrary 
that he could see in the universe. 

In the words of a man whose name is never to be men- 
tioned without the profoundest respect, by the clergy of 
America—the late Abbé Hogan—‘“ Men’s minds are ever mov- 
ing, and it is simply wonderful what little hold certain argu- 
ments have on one generation which, to the preceding genera- 
tion, seemed unanswerable. New facts of history come to light 
and alter the views of things. Statements and principles uni- 
versally accepted in the past gradually make room for others, 
so a new presentation of the credentials of Christianity becomes 
a practical necessity for each generation.” That magnificent 
synthesis of reason and Revelation, the Scholastic Theology, 
took for granted as fundamental certain postulates and first 
principles which are simply denied by the outsider to-day. 
Hence, as Father Tyrrell remarks, relatively to the needs of the 
modern mind, no point disputed in the Summa of St. Thomas 
is of much consequence as compared with the assumptions on 
which it rests. Of course we may reply, so much the worse 
for the modern mind. If it rejects these bases, it condemns 
itself to a false start, with the result that the more rigorous 
and logical its methods the further must it diverge from truth. 
But are we to content ourselves with taking this hedge-hog 
attitude? Is not such a position equivalent to an unworthy 
admission that truth is no longer able to manifest itself effectu- 
ally; or, at least, that we are not the men able to hold up the 
divine lamp to shine in the darkness which does not compre- 
hend it? We cannot bring the modern mind back to the posi- 
tion which much of the philosophy of five hundred years ago 
supposed. If we are to have any influence on hostile thought, 
we must seek for some ground common to it and to ourselves. 
For, as Newman says, “I cannot convert men by means of 
assumptions which they refuse to grant; and without assump- 
tions I cannot prove anything about anything.” 























JUDICIOUS CONSERVATISM. 







Now, the church by her very constitution is conservative, 
holding fast to the doctrine delivered to her in the beginning, 
guarding it against diminution or amalgamation with extraneous 
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material. Consequently the first duty of the theologian is con- 
servatism. He hears St. Paul addressing him in the person of 
Timothy: ‘‘ Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoid- 
ing the profane novelties of words, and oppositions of knowl- 
edge falsely so called.” In case of doubt he recurs to the 
touchstone, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

But exaggeration is ever the danger besetting the human 
mind. Of all the virtues charity alone is the one against which 
we cannot sin by contrary excess. In everything else, an ex- 
clusive preoccupation about avoiding one extreme may easily 
conduct us into the other. Divine truth is a living principle; 
the church is not an organism whose cycle of development and 
growth has already terminated in the rigidity and torpor of old 
age. Her mission is for all time. And the doctrine of which 
she is the custodian is capable of adapting itself to every con- 
dition and phase of human thought, yet, because it is infinite, 
it can be adequately and exhaustively apprehended by none. 
Shining on the generations of men, as the sun upon the cur- 
rent of a mighty river, it remains the same though its reflection 
varies with the changing moods of the passing waters. 

The spirit of conservatism would be carried too far, if it 
assumed that Divine truth was exhausted by the feeble and 
inadequate idea formed of it at a particular epoch. Some 
theologians, if we may believe our text books, have come very 
near the mistake of failing sufficiently to distinguish between 
the element which is all important, universal, unchangeable, 
and the other one—the forms which: have been employed to 
adapt the transcendent, supernatural doctrine to special mental 
conditions. 


NEEDS OF THE DAY TO BE KEPT IN VIEW. 


Much of our theological or philosophical Apologetics has 
been formulated when the church reigned supreme over the 
European mind; when great principles which are now con- 
troverted were accepted as indisputable. And the reverence for 
tradition has tended to stereotype the methods, programmes, 
and authors used in the teaching of theology. A rigid ad- 
herence to exemplars has tended to antagonize flexibility, and a 
due regard for proportion. Subjects which, at some past time, 
had special importance, on account of the position occupied by 
a then dominant error, still receive the same measure of atten- 
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tion although the point of attack has shifted. This very de- 
votion to the past, when not intelligently regulated, defeats 
itself in one important point. The great masters of other days 
were careful to keep their eye on the needs of their times; 
they spoke to their own age, in its own language, and therein 
chiefly lay the secret of their success. If we are to take them 
for our guides, we must imitate their method in this point, and 
neglecting what had but an occasional value, translate the en- 
during doctrine into language understood of our own times. 
Without disparagement to the objective value belonging to some 
subjects of theological thought around which centred the chief 
interest of other centuries, we, painfully conscious of the short- 
ness of time, shall first study the subjects more important for 
our world. For every single follower of Paul of Samosata or 
Berengarius that we shall encounter, we shall meet with at least 
twenty disciples of Huxley and Spencer. To know accurately 
what the Church teaches with regard to the doctrines of Social- 
ism will be of much more practical value to you than the most 
profound mastery of the question: De Angelorum cognitione 
matutina et vespertina. To know what precisely St. Thomas 
held as to the distinction between essence and existence is of 
much less actual value than is an acquaintance with the exact 
position of modern Determinism. 


II. 
THE MODERN PHASE. 


The world in which we live is a world very different from 
those which have preceded it. The intellectual classes are 
largely hostile, or, what is perhaps worse, contemptuously in- 
different to Catholicism. Protestantism, Cartesianism and Kan- 
tianism, in strict logical as well as historical succession, have 
risen up, first against the authority of the church, next against 
the authority of Revelation, and the revolt has culminated 
in a distrust of reason itself. The rising tide of scepticism 
and rationalism has completely covered extensive tracts which 
till lately had been occupied by some form or another of 
dogmatic Christianity. Protestantism has been gradually empty- 
ing itself of ‘all supernatural content. Various ‘bodies are 
engaged in modifying their traditional confessions. And modifi- 
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cation, here, is but a plausible word to cover surrender to in- 
fidelity. The atmosphere of unbelief, and the confusion of 
tongues which prevail around them, is not without effect on 
many of our own people. With increasing frequency the priest 
finds himself called upon, especially by the more educated of 
his flock, to clear up obscurities, and to remove the misgivings 
suggested by the literature of the day. 

Hence it becomes necessary for him to know what are these 
difficulties, and whence they arise. To understand them we 
must explore, with due discretion, and providing ourselves with 
the necessary antiseptics, the writers and schools that are the 
fountain-head of current unbelief. If we are to answer the 
arguments of the rationalist, we must know just what. these 
arguments are, wherein lies their apparent strength and their 
innate weakness. Now, the system of Comte, for example, is 
not to be summed up in two or three lines of a text-book; 
Darwinism cannot be overwhelmed by a syllogism. An ac- 
quaintance with the position of the modern mind soon makes 
plain to us the fact that, however invincible our philosophy, 
many of its demonstrations, starting from postulates which the 
modern mind refuses to grant, are ineffectual as weapons against 
it. Again, how often, for example, in the Evolution contro- 
versy,—how often have the friends of religion brought ridicule 
on. themselves by displaying a woful misapprehension of the 
Evolutionists’ position? The spectacle of a champion delivering 
crushing blows against a man of straw set up by himself is 
calculated to excuse the merriment of. the real acversary who 
witnesses the exhibition. 

In a day when fundamentals are attacked the student who 
takes utility for his guide will wisely devote himself to those 
parts of theology—using the term broadly—which bear upon 
the living issues. He must, as Father Tyrrell says, enter into 
the intellectual life of his time, acquire the knowledge and 
understand the thoughts of his day, appropriate them to the 
illustration and expression of the faith, and address the intelli- 
gence of his time in its own language and its own presup- 
positions. 


SOME FAVORABLE ASPECTS. 


Although there are many deplorable features in modern life, 
it would argue but narrow judgment, and hardly a very strong 
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confidence in God, to assume that all is unmitigated evil. 
Hand-in-hand with characteristics unfavorable to faith there are 
others which make for goodness. Great. minds, like Bossuet, 
have analyzed the march of human events~in the past to 
show that underneath the superficial currents, the cross pur- 
poses, and the conscious efforts of nations and individuals, there 
lies a force, superior to man, a higher principle of co-ordina- 
tion steering the world to better things. The scientist like Mr. 
Kidd may terminate his investigations of this great fact by 
formulating a principle of ‘ Projected Efficiency.” We go 
further, and recognize beyond the formula the presence of Divine 
Providence guiding all things wisely and inevitably to’the end 
which his wisdom has fixed from the beginning. 

The devotion of the age to the physical sciences has fos- 
tered a bent of mind, inductive and positivist, which, unfriendly 
to the supernatural, and impatient of authority, has made the 
task of apologetics more difficult. Yet the same root which 
produces the poison, provides also an efficient antidote—Fas 
est et ab hoste docert. The inductive and historical methods, 
which hold the place of honor in the intellectual world now, 
may be very fruitfully employed to correct and balance the 
one-sidedness of exclusively analytical procedures—and, to bor- 
row again from one whom I have already cited, the analyti- 
cal habit too exclusively cultivated helped to generate those 
abuses of Scholasticism which promoted not a little the coming 
of Protestantism, with modern unbelief in its train. Science has, 
unfortunately, been wrested to the propagation of infidelity. 
But we shall only aggravate the evil, if we on that account 
are indiscreet enough to treat Science with implacable hostility, 
or hold it up to the reprobation of the faithful. We shall 
make a great mistake if we hurl against it an undiscriminating 
anathema which confuses the uncontrovertible knowledge won 
by men who have scorned delights and lived laborious days, 
with the theories, speculations, and conjectures which alone are 
pernicious, and pernicious because they have been able, chiefly 
through the indiscreet zeal of orthodox writers, to invoke the 
prestige of Science in their favor. To be able to separate 
scientific knowledge from the speculations of the scientist de- 
mands an acquaintance with the writers in whose works both 
elements are mingled in perplexing confusion. 
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EXAMPLE OF ST. THOMAS. 


The example of St. Thomas ought to be our inspiration. 
When, in the hands of the church’s enemies, Greek philosophy 
was turned against faith, narrower minds than those of Aquinas 
advocated the rejection of Aristotle altogether, as a foe to 
divine truth. Thomas, with a surer judgment, perceived that 
the rational truth won for mankind by the matchless genius of 
Greece could not but be a powerful help to faith, if it were 
brought to the support of Revelation. Since the days of St. 
Thomas the human mind has made immense progress in knowl- 
edge of' every department of the physical universe. If St. 
Thomas could be born again, can anybody suppose that he would 
close his eyes to all the magnificent conquests of the intellect 
since the thirteenth century, and devote himself exclusively to 
the volumes which he pored over in the halls of Paris or the 
cloisters of Monte Cassino? Would he not, on the contrary, 
surveying with enthusiastic delight the new realms of human 
knowledge, geology, archeology, the reconstructions of the 
vanished civilizations, which, in his time, were but so many 
hollow names, the secrets wrung by paleontology from the 
dark backward and abysm of time, the mysteries of the ovum 
and the life cell, which the microscope has exposed to our 
astonished eye—would he not, thrilling with the love of God, 
plunge into all these realms, in order that he might once more 
synthesize the two streams of truth—Science and Revelation— 
and be able to interpret faith in the language of the age? 


REACTION AGAINST UNBELIEF. 


While the influence of Kant has begotten in the modern 
mind a distrust of our objective demonstrations of the great 
basic truths of religion, it has proportionately exalted the great 
moral argument. And the very excesses of Agnosticism have 
brought men to see more clearly that unless we take the Chris- 
tian valuation, the dignity and importance of man disappear 
from a life that is no longer worth living. The exaltation of 
Positivism has already generated a reaction. The conviction is 
becoming. general that, after all, man liveth not by science 
alone; that he is something more than an inductive logical 
machine; that the intellectual faculty is not commensurate with 
the human soul; that what is best and noblest in us are the 
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aspirations after a good about ‘which science knows nothing; 
and that to refuse to make an act of belief in certain truths 
which we can neither support by mathematical demonstration 
nor verify by experimental proof is at once intellectual suicide 
and the demolition of morality. Now, this frame of mind is 
one which offers an easy approach to Faith. 

Thousands of minds, distressed in the weary waste to which 
scepticism would condemn them, are not far from the dis- 
positions necessary to surrender to an infallible guide that, in 
place of an ever-changing maybe and perhaps, will speak to 
the tired and despondent inquirer in the tone of conscious 
authority. 

As Protestants see their ancient hulks crumbling into cureless 
decay they cling with desperation to the ethical element of 
Christ’s teaching. Looking with wistful eyes towards the light- 
house on the everlasting rock, they only await the appearance 
of some xindly pilot to rescue them and assure them that 
within the gates of the city of peace they will find no human 
tyranny interposing between them and God. To a generation 
which pays but little attention to dialectics, but which in its 
estimate of various religions is to a great extent guided by the 
principle Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos, we must be able 
to show the church in all her ethical beauty and her prolific 
holiness, yielding to none in her recognition of human brother- 
hood, and in her endeavors to abolish or mitigate the burdens 
that press so cruelly upon the masses of humanity. To become 
efficient representatives of the church we must have the intel- 
lectual equipment, and the sympathy necessary to put ourselves 
in touch with the world in which we live. We shall do but 
little if we spend our days in weeping by the waters of Baby- 
lon for glories and conditions that, in the providence of God, 
have suffered the doom of all things human. The Laudator 
temporis acti is usually a negligible quantity in the forces of his 
environment. The church needs, to-day, men who know, as 
knew all her apostles and defenders, how to interpret her to 
the world, men who, in the words of Father Tyrrell, ‘‘have at 
once a comprehensive grasp of the ‘idea’ of Catholicism, and 
are possessed with its spirit, and who are, no less, in touch with 
the spirit of their own country and age, its strength and its 
weakness; who can understand and speak both languages, and 
recognizing unity of thought under diversity of expression can 
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translate from one into the other, interpreting the age to the 
church and the church to the age.” 


THE FUTURE PROMISING. 


In no. country more than in our own is there need for men 
of this stamp. In none so much as in our own do such men 
behold the future beckoning to them to enter upon a land of 
fair promise and splendid possibilities. 

It is scarcely exaggeration to say that to the great mass of 
outsiders the church is as much of an enigma as she was to 
the Rome of Nero. If there is one theological subject which 
more than another the priest is here called upon to be familiar 
with, in order to dissipate the clouds of prejudice, it is the re- 
lation of conscience and authority. For in that false concep- 
tion of Catholicity, the notion which above all others is 
most fruitful of distrust is that religious authority is the foe 
and oppressor of the individual conscience. And let me recom- 
mend you to reflect whether in any of your text books of 
moral theology you will find this matter treated exhaustively 
and comprehensively. 

A kindred prejudicc that is to be removed is that the 
Catholic Church is an alien institution. To a people intensely 
conscious of national individuality, the church is misrepresented 
as a foreign monarchy, her fate inextricably linked with the 
fortunes of races whose political ideals are in conflict with 
the triumphant spirit of democracy symbolized by the country’s 
flag. This false impression is to be met by insisting that the 
Catholic Church zs the Catholic Church, universal in her spirit, 
the appanage of no class, of no race; that she is designed not 
for some particular place or transitory environment, but for all 
time and every place. How often have we found her oppo- 
nents seeking comfort in the fiction that the decadence of the 
Latin races marks the approaching downfall of Catholicism. 
Recent events, indeed, have helped to shake confidence in this 
opinion. Still it is wide-spread. But, as-Mgr. Lorinzelli said, 
when, a few weeks ago, in France, he was addressing an audi- 
ence similar in character to the one which has done me the 
honor of listening so patiently this evening: ‘“‘We must not 
nationalize the spirit of Christ, for Christ is come forall; . 
it is not race, itis not blood which makes the sons of God.” 

It is true that at different epochs God has honored different 
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races and peoples by choosing them to be instruments in his 
hands for the spread and protection of the church. The Roman 
Empire was her pioneer; the ré/es of Constantine and Charle- 
magne stand out in history so that he who runs may read. 
The Gesta Dei per Francos is one of the most splendid pages 
in the volume which records the church’s struggles and triumphs. 
But God is not dependent on the tools which he uses. From 
the stones he can raise up children unto Abraham. When in 
the succession of human events new conditions came about, 
when ancient polities had fulfilled their functions and exchanged 
the vigor of youth for the decrepitude of age, He who said to 
Cyrus, Thou art my shepherd, knew how to make the rising 
influences serve His purpose not less efficaciously than those 
whose star had set. 

We are told, to-day, that the axis of the political, social, 
and economic forces of the world is shifting with unexampled 
rapidity. Statesmen, financiers, soldiers, publicists of every 
type, are discussing, some in consternation, others with hopeful 
confidence, the sudden spring of America into the vanguard of 
the nations. In this juncture are we to believe that the rule of 
universal history shall not hold, and that for the first time a 
new phase of the world’s development means nothing for reli- 
gion? Are we not rather prompted by the present prospect to 
exercise a little retrospection upon the rise of Catholicism in this 
land? And that retrospection leads us to the conviction “ Digitus 
Dei est hic.” The finger of God has been here, as is His wont, 
preparing His instruments from afar for events and crises, long 
before these events had entered the field of human vision. The 
older nations have given of their best, both natural and super- 
natural, to create a young and vigorous people inheriting the 
promise of the future. The Puritan, with all his narrowness, 
contributed the principles of democracy in which an intense love 
of liberty is blended with a profound respect for law. Spain 
and France sent their early missionaries. With the Catholic 
spirit of France and Spain, the intolerance of Protestant England 
depopulating Ireland, worked hand-and-hand to build up here 
a strong, devout Catholicism, yielding to none in its devotion 
to the faith. France again increased America’s debt of gratitude 
by sending her, for the training of her priests, the sons of St. 
Sulpice who, to all the virtues which it is needless to enumer- 
ate, know how to join an unimpeachable conservatism with an 
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enlightened appreciation of contemporary needs. Who can ex- 
amine the past and look out upon the future without being 
convinced that the influence of America in the coming years is 
to be of vast moment for the entire church? Already we have 
an earnest of the things that are to come. America has lately 
taken possession of lands that for ages were in the complete 
control of a Catholic state. The condition of affairs in these 
regions bore eloquent witness to the truth that, owing to the 
imperfections of our common humanity, the most beautiful of 
ideals, when reduced to practice, do not always realize the per- 
fection of their theory. Now, where the influence of America 
was able to be promptly established—I mean in Porto Rico—a 
new vigor has sprung up in the religious life of the people, 
who bless the day which presented to them their priests of 
God unshackled by the livery of Caesar. And there is every 
ground for confidence that what has occurred here is but the 
first-fruits of a wider harvest to ripen in God’s good time. 

These reflections, however meagrely itdicated, are, for every 
serious mind in the ranks of the American clergy, fraught with 
suggestion; powerful as stimulants to our zeal and industry; 
serious from the light in which they show us our responsibility 
to our country, to our Church, and to God. 





THE MOTHER'S FOREBODING. ~ 


©HE (OTHER'S FoREBODING. 


BY SUSAN L. EMERY. 
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fesse ITHIN my Galilean home 
5 Wd | I spin and pray, and pray and spin: 
‘ Wt | The pretty doves, as white as foam, 
At day fly out and in. 


II. 


He came and stood beside my knee,— 
‘My Love, my Dove, my little Son; 
Pitying, held out His hand to me, 
And lo! there lay thereon 


III. 


A little, foam-white, wounded dove. 
Ah! swiftly sprang my burning tears ! 

I tried to stay my grief, dear Love! 
To quell my anguished fears. 


IV. 


But suddenly I seemed to see, 
Against the far Judean sky, 

Stand, stark and tall, a dreadful tree, 
Whereon my Dove must die. 


V. 


“Weep not!” He said. “It is not dead. 
For thy sweet sake its wounds I heal.” 
It soared and sang. Uncomforted, 
I wept beside my wheel. 
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St. PAUL OF THE CROSS, PITTSBURG, WHERE THE PASSIONISTS BEGAN THEIR WORK 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 


FIFTY VEARS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY A PASSIONIST FATHER. 


brating the Golden Jubilee of the Order in Ameri- 

ca. The festivities commemorative of the event 

are being held in the Church of St. Paul of the 

~ Cross, Pittsburg, S.S., Pa., on the spot where the 

work of the Order in this country began fifty years ago. The 

Jubilee suggests the following notice of the Order and of its 
work in America. 


The Order was founded by Paul Francis Danei, or St. Paul 
of the Cross. He was born of noble parentage at Ovada, 
Piedmont, Italy, on January 3, 1694. From childhood he had 
but one thought, and that was of our Lord’s sacred Passion. 
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In early youth this led him to serve in the Venetian army 
against the Turks—the great enemies of the Cross. But a silent 
whisper came from above, that left behind it an undefined 
longing for something higher and holier. - For him greater ene- 
mies of the Cross and nobler conquests were in reserve. He 
left the army. With his brother, John Baptist Danei, he retired 
to a small sanctuary of Our Lady on Monte: Argentaro, over- 
looking the blue Mediterranean, near by the little City of Orbi- 
tello, and there in prayer and penance he prepared for his 
mission in the church, In vision, he had once beheld Our 
Blessed Lady clothed in the garb now worn by the Passionists— 
a black robe, with a heart attached. The heart is white, and 
in the centre the name of Jesus and the characters of the Pas- 
sion are inscribed. Paul was told that the garment was one of 
mourning for the death of our Lord, and that the white heart 
indicated how pure the heart should be to have written upon 
it the name of Jesus and the characters of his sacred: Passion. 

Now he trusted that the time had. come when, with the 
approval of the highest authority on earth, he might begin his 
life-work of enkindling and reviving in the hearts of others the 
devotion that burned so brightly in his own. He left his soli- 
tude and journeyed to Rome in order to throw himself at the 
feet of the Vicar of Christ, and beg his blessing and approba- 
tion. With naive simplicity he approached the portals of the 
Vatican and asked to see the ‘Holy Father. The official whom 
he chanced to meet looked at him in his strange garb and said: 
Sapete quanti birbi capitano tutto giorno? Andate, Andate! ‘Do’ 
you know how many rogues come around here every day? Be 
off with you!”’ He made no answer, but meekly went his way. 
He then reflected upon’ what had transpired, and thought he 
had been treated as he deserved, and he remembered One who 
on earth was “despised and the most abject of men,” and he 
felt strangely happy.. God's time was not yet. So Paul re- 
turned to the holy mount whence he had come. 

In the sixteenth century, under the plea of reformation, 
certain restless spirits sought to destroy the church by attack- 
ing the divine element in her. They set up private opinion 
against the authority of the Holy Ghost. But they were beaten 
back by St. Ignatius and his illustrious society. Now the 
Reformers sought to gain their ends by glossing a faith which 
they could not destroy. They took down the image of the 
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Crucified from the cross; they concealed his eloquent wounds ; 
they hid the thorns that hedge the narrow way which leads to 
life; they strewed with flowers a new path of their own. 
“Christ,” they said, “hath died, the Just for the unjust; and 
that is enough! 
He has done all, 
and nothing is 
left for us but to 
enjoy the liberty 
of the sons of God! 
Pecca fortiter ; sed 
crede fortius! No 
more abasement, 
no more penance; 
no more crucifix- 
ion of the flesh. 
Away with the 
Cross! It is all 
folly! Christ suf- 
fered for us, ot 
leaving us an ex- 
ample; there is xo 
need that we fol- 
low in his foot- 
steps; only be- 
lieve!’ This se- 
ductive doctrine 
spread like wild- 
fire. But as Igna- 
tius and his sons 
met the first at- 
tack, so did Paul 
and his sons stem 





FATHER ANTHONY, THE First SUPERIOR OF PiTTsBuRG House. the onward cur- 
rent. 


The gloss of the Reformation gave place to the Lcrasez 
l'infame of the Revolution. But the church, divine in her re- 
- sources, was prepared for this too. Paul of the Cross was born 
the same year as Voltaire. Their lives for nearly eighty years 
ran parallel. Voltaire’s aim was derision of the Cross; Paul’s 
exaltation of the Cross. To one the Cross was folly; to the 
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other it was the power and the wisdom of God. The one 
hated the sacred Humanity of Christ; the other loved it to in- 
tensity. Paul was a saint; Voltaire, a demon incarnate. The 
one led his followers to materialism; the other to a life of faith 
and purity. In his mountain solitude Paul was silently prepar- 
ing for his mission in the church. 

Well, thirty years have passed. He returns one morning to 
the Vatican. Now a priest and missionary-apostolic, he carries 
next his heart the rules which he had written. This time he 
is graciously received. The rules are approved, and again and 
again confirmed by the occupant of the Chair of Peter. Thirty 
years more have come and gone. The reigning Pope leaves the 
Vatican and proceeds to the Basilica of Sts. John and Paul on 
the Coelian Hill. He mounts the stairs, and enters the little room 
hard by with the old bell towers overhead. The Pope has 
come to see Father Paul of the Cross—that poor youth long 
ago driven away from the Vatican, but now old and feeble, 
revered and loved by all Rome asa saint. St. Paul of the Cross, 
the first Passionist Father! Simple as a child, loving as a 
mother; uniting in his character the sweetness of St. Francis 
de Sales-and the austerity of St. Francis of Assisi. The rebuke 
of his life is like a flaming scourge in our age. Still, he makes 
virtue charmingly attractive and wins the hearts of men to God 
and the Church. 

Through a strange inspiration, during fifty years he had 
prayed for the conversion of England; and he declared that, if 
he would, he could not help doing so; for as soon as he com- 
menced his prayer that unhappy country came before him. 
“For fifty years,” he exclaimed, “I have prayed for England’s 
conversion. Every morning in the Holy Mass I do this. 
What may be God’s designs concerning the unfortunate country 
I know not. Perhaps, he may yet have mercy on it, and the 
day may come when he, in his goodness, will bring it to the 
true faith.”” God consoled his servant by lifting the veil of the 
future, and allowing him to see his sons in benighted England 
giving missions to non-Catholics. One morning, after Mass, he 
said, with radiant countenance: ‘“‘Oh, what have I seen? My 
children in England!” Yes, they have labored in England and 
they have reconciled hundreds of thousands to the church. 
Among the number was one whose secession was afterwards 
described by Lord Beaconsfield as ‘“‘a blow under which the 
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INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, PITTSBURG. 


Church of England still reels.” It was the great Newman; and 
the souls who owe their conversion to his influence throw an 
additional lustre on the work of St. Paul of the Cross. 

Providence had been preparing the way for the extension of 
this work. In 1839 the Most Rev. Father Anthony of St. 
James was elected General of the Order. He was a man of 
broad and comprehensive views, and no less remarkable for his 
wisdom than for his extensive scholarship. He was revered for 
his holy life, and the cardinals in Rome called him ‘the 
second Founder”; for it was he who carried out the designs 
of St. Paul of the Cross in extending the usefulness of the 
order in the church, thus accomplishing its mission. By Papal 
dispensation, he was elected general for four consecutive terms. 
He was one of the spiritual directors to the conclave that 
elected Pius I1X., and the close friendship of the Pontiff and 
the General dated from this epoch. 

John Mastai Ferretti, when a youth, had applied to a former 
general of the Passionists for admission into the order. Owing 
to delicate health at the time, it was not deemed prudent to 
accede to his request. Providence destined him to fill the 
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Papal chair and to canonize St. Paul of the Cross. It was he 
who blessed and seconded the plans of Father Anthony of 
St. James. He it was who presented the Scala Sancta to the 
Passionists, and erected beside it, at his own expense, an inter- 
national college for the order, wherein its young men may re- 
ceive a most thorough training for their apostolate in the church. 

The general had been lector of theology. He had formed 
the characters of many of the youths of the order and equipped 
them for their work. He knew his men. In 1840 he called 
Father Dominic of the Mother of God to Rome, and told him 
to proceed to Belgium, there .to found a house of the order. 
It had been revealed to the latter that he would go to England 
and labor for its return to the church, and now, after long years 
of prayer and waiting, he felt that the prophetic intimation he 
had received from Our Blessed Lady was about to be realized. 
This extraordinary man at first was not among the fathers 
chosen for the Belgian mission. But at the last moment the 
leader of the little band was assigned to another post, and 
Father Dominic was chosen to replace him. Before leaving the 
Eternal City, he knelt at the shrine of St. Paul of the Cross 
and, with tears, begged that he might bring about the Saint’s 
prophetic vision—of his children laboring for the conversion of 
England. His prayer was granted. Belgium became the base 
of operations for England. 

Catholic Emancipation had been wrung from England by 
the dauntless O’Connell. A marvellous awakening of Catholic 
life in that country had followed, and concurrently came the 
Oxford Movement. About this time Cardinal Wiseman, then 
Vicar-Apostolic of London, asked for a colony of Passionists 
for England, and in 1842 Father Dominic made a beginning at 
Aston Hall, in Staffordshire. It was here, on September 209, 
1845, that he received into the church Mr. Dalgairns, the first 
of the little community at Littlemore. They had corresponded 
before Father Dominic left Belgium. The occasion of this was 
a reply of Father Dominic’s to a letter of Mr. Dalgairns which 
had appeared in the Univers. Besides, Father Dominic had 
once visited Dalgairns at Littlemore. Now, on one of his mis- 
sionary tours, at the invitation of Dr. Newman, he made a 
second visit. He arrived at Oxford late on October 9, 1845. 
He had ridden outside on a crowded coach, and was drenched 
with rain. Mr, Dalgairns and another member of the community 
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met him and conducted him to Littlemore. He reached his 
destination at 11 o’clock at night, and went to the fire to dry ° 
his clothes. While doing so, Dr. Newman, Messrs. Bowels and 
Stanton, entered. They knelt to receive Father Dominic’s 
blessing, and then asked him to admit them into the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. They confessed to him, 
and twohoursafter 
midnight they 
were received into 
the church. In 
the morning 
Father Dominic 
offered Mass for 
them and _ gave 
them Holy Com- 
munion. Inalet- 
ter, dated October 
9, Dr. Newman 
wrote: “I am this 
night expecting 
Father Dominic, 
the Passionist. He 
is a simple, holy 
man, and withal 
gifted with re- 
markable powers. 
He does not know 
my intention; but 
I mean to ask of 
him admission into 
the one fold of 
Christ.” Verily 
this was the begin- 
ning of the exo- 

dus from Anglicanism to “the one fold of Christ”; the vision 
of St. Paul of the Cross was realized and his prayer of fifty 
years was heard! The next year Dr. Newman was ordained in 
Rome, and he celebrated a Mass of thanksgiving at the tomb 
of St. Paul of the Cross, in the Basilica of Sts. John and Paul. 
“England’s eldest daughter beyond the sea” came within 
the range of the prayer and of the charity of St. Paul of the 


FATHER STANISLAUS PEREZKI, SUPERIOR OF ST. 
MICHAEL'S, PITTSBURG. 
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Hoty Cross MONASTERY, CINCINNATI. 


Cross. So thought Pius IX. and Father Anthony of St. James, 
the General of the Order. The work of the fathers in England 
had been closely watched by Rome, and their success had 
paved the way for a venture in America. Here, too, they were 
destined to bring many -souls to “‘the one fold of Christ.” 
This was brought about by the Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, 
first Bishop of Pittsburg, Pa. He did for the New World what 
Cardinal Wiseman had done for England. 

Dr. O’Connor was educated at the Propaganda in Rome. 
He was one of the brightest of a galaxy of bright men then at 
the Propaganda. Among them were Paul Cullen, Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, Martin John Spalding, John MacHale, and Hassoun. 
After nine years on the mission in his native land, Ireland, Dr. 
O’Connor returned to Rome to become a Jesuit. Gregory 
XVI. said to him: “You will be a Bishop first and a Jesuit 
afterward”; and this Pontiff appointed him Bishop of Pitts- 
burg. 

In 1852 Bishop O’Connor again visited Rome. He asked 
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the Father General of the Passionists to give him a colony to 
establish a house of the order in his far-off diocese. The gen- 
eral readily acceded to his request, and selected Fathers Anthony 
Calandri,-Albinus Magno, Stanislaus Perezki, and Brother Law- 
rence for this mission. The bishop most kindly offered to de- 
fray the expenses of the expedition, and to keep the fathers in 
his own home till they had learned the language ard become 
acquainted with the genius of the American people. Further- 
more, he proffered them every assistance in erecting a house 
and church in his diocese, as their rule required. 

On their side, the fathers bound themselves to assist the 
bishop to the utmost of their power in advancing the interests 
of religion in his diocese, and while not confining their aposto- 
late to Pittsburg, they were always to give the bishop preference 
in their work. The day on which this agreement was negotiated 
between Bishop O’Connor and the Father General, Pius IX., in 
the Sixtine Chapel, declared Father Paul of the Cross blessed. 
The bishop and his little band were received most graciously 
by the Holy Father, who addressed them in words of great 
kindness, and from his heart blessed the undertaking. They 
left Rome on October 10. At Lyons and Paris the fathers re- 
‘ceived generous hospitality from the Christian Brothers. In 
London they were met by Father Ignatius of St. Paul—the 
Honorable George Spencer; and while the bishop crossed over 
to Dublin in order to confer the pallium on Archbishop Cullen, 
-the fathers remained with their own brethren. On October 27 
they sailed from Liverpool on the City of Glasgow. They 
landed in Philadelphia on November 14, and reached Pittsburg 
on the 19th of the same month in the year 1852. 

Father Stanislaus, though a Pole, spoke German well, and 
the bishop placed him at once in charge of St. Michael’s con- 
gregation, in the South Side, or Birmingham, as it was then 
called. The other fathers he kept with himself. On the hill- 
top, high above St. Michael’s Church, the bishop gave the 
fathers the site on which their monastery and church are 
built. The corner-stone of the new monastery was laid August 
7, 1853, and the monastery dedicated June 4 of the following 
year. The bishop’s hopes were at last fulfilled. He had brought 
the Passionists to America; he had taught them the language 
and ways of the country; he had given them the ground on 
wich to build; he had blessed and furnished their new home; 
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he had been their friend and adviser; and the grateful tribute 
of Father Anthony, the first superior, to the bishop on this 
occasion was touchingly beautiful. The fathers labored not only 
in conducting missions and retreats, but in every department 
of priestly work and in every portion of the diocese, to prove 
their profound appreciation of the kindness of their great friend 
and benefactor, the bishop. 

A few weeks after the opening of the new monastery, 
Fathers Dominic Tarlatini and Luke Baudinelli, with Brother 
Jerome, arrived from the Eternal City and joined the little 
band. Their coming was most opportune, as cholera had broken 
out in the city of 
Pittsburg and the 
services of the 
fathers were much 
needed in attend- 
ing the plague- 
stricken. Father 
Dominic replaced 
Father Anthony 
as superior, and 
the latter now de- 
voted all his time 
and energy to the 
poor who were 
taken down with 
the dreaded 
scourge. In less 
than a year Father 
Luke had master- 
ed the German 
language and was 
made assistant to 
Father Stanislaus. , 
In 1855 Father 


Gaudentius Rossi FATHER ALBINUS, A NOTED PASSIONIST MISSIONARY. 





came from England, where he had labored for fourteen years. 
He was a notable accession to the Pittsburg community, as he 
spoke English fluently. From this date the fathers began to 
give missions and retreats throughout the country. The monas- 
tery was enlarged by Father Dominic, and in 1858 a diocesan 
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ST. JOSEPH’s MONASTERY, BALTIMORE. 


synod was held, and two retreats to the clergy ot the diocese 
given within its walls. The corner-stone of the Church of St. 
Paul of the Cross was laid this year and the church was dedi- 
cated December 13, 1859. About this time Father James 
Hoffznott Welch, and somewhat later on Fathers John Thomas 
Steffanini and John Baptist Baudinelli, arrived from Rome. 
They may be said to have completed the band of associate 
founders in America, though subsequently other accessions of 
good men came from Italy; such as, Father Victor, Fathers 
Guido Matassi and John Philip Baudinelli, who did noble work 
in the United States. But the order was well established when 
they came. Several Americans had been professed in the order. 
A number of -bright young men were preparing for the priest- 
hood; some in Rome, others in this country. In 1860, just 
before the resigning of his see, Bishop O’Connor ordained the 
first Passionists in America. The bond of affection and friend- 
ship between the bishop and the fathers_had been growing closer 
and-closer; and had his health permitted, he would have be- 
come a Passionist himself. As Father Dominic would not hear 
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of this, the bishop returned to his first love and became a Jesuit’ 
thus verifying the prediction of Gregory XVI.: “You will be- 
come a bishop first and a Jesuit afterward.” 

The founders of the order in America had been formed by 
a master-hand. They were men of God; they were intensely 
devoted to their blessed Father, Paul of the Cross. Like him, 
they blended in their characters the sweetness of St. Francis 
de Sales with much of the austerity of St. Francis of Assisi. 
They awakened in the American heart a passion of enthusiasm 
for their saintly Founder and his work. They held to his rule 
and spirit with uncompromising firmness, and yet they were all 
things to all men. They identified themselves with the coun- 
try; they were one with its people; and with rare humility 
and kindly grace, they chose for themselves the last place, 
when they had trained good men to fill the first. 

The order grew 
with astonishing 
rapidity, and peo- 
ple marvelled at 
this foreign plant 
attaining to native 
growth in Ameri- 
can soil. But this 
simply verified the 
saying of Benedict 
XIV. in giving it 
his sovereign ap- 
proval: “Itis the 
last order in the 
church, but it 
might have been 
the first”; for its 
rule and spirit are 
adapted to all 
times and to every 
clime. These men 
enshrined them- 
selves in the hearts 
ofall. They have 
left after them 
sacred memories FATHER JOHN BAUDINELLI. 
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which endear them to us, and now, with grateful hearts, we re- 
call them and: declare them blessed. Two alone remain, Father 
Guido and the Very Rev. Father John Baptist Baudinelli. 
In 1899 the latter was recalled to Rome to represent the 
American Province as second consultor general. He returned 
to America to preside, in the father general’s name, at the 
chapter held last August in Pittsburg, and he is still in the 
country to be present at the Golden Jubilee of the Order in 
America. : 

Since the foundation made in Pittsburg, fifty years ago, 
houses have been established in Dunkirk, N. Y.; West Ho- 
boken, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Kas.; and recently in Scranton, 
Pa. In these houses the rule is observed as strictly as in 
Rome itself, and this is done notwithstanding the great demand 
for the services of the fathers. That little band of men from 
Italy, without friends, without funds, and without influence, 
save that of the illustrious bishop who brought them hither; 
these men entirely unacquainted with the language and ways 
of the country, but with magnificent faith and boundless trust 
in the good providence of God; these simple, kindly, unassum- 
ing men, began their work fifty years ago,—and how well and 
wisely they builded, fifty years of achievement bears ample 
testimony. To be sure, they were highly favored by the ex- 
cellent prelates who invited them to locate in their dioceses; 
such as the venerable Bishop Timon, Bishop Bayley, Arch- 
bishop Spalding, Archbishop Purcell, Bishop McCloskey, Arch- 
bishop Peter Richard Kenrick, Bishop Fink, Bishop Hennessy, 
and Bishop Hoban. Special mention must be made of the 
present Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore, through whose un- 
failing kindness they were enabled, when St. Joseph’s Retreat 
was destroyed by fire, to erect the superb buildings which now 
are an ornament to the Monumental City. But still what these 
men accomplished is simply astounding. 

It may be said that these fathers began the work of “ home 
missions” in America; and what is more remarkable, missions 
to non-Catholics. In Boston, for instance, as early as 1862, 
after a mission to the Catholic people of St. Joseph’s parish, a 
week’s mission was given by Father Gaudentius to non- 
Catholics. Hence, when the Paulist Fathers inaugurated this 
good work on its present lines, the Passionists were in full 
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sympathy with them. Devotion to our Lord’s Sacred Passion 
is the great feature of the work of the order, and the secret 
of its success in the missionary field. Not as a mere senti- 
ment, but in its practical application to the duties and relations 
of every-day life, its lessons for the mind, for the heart, for the 
whole career of man. Through the prayer of their sainted 
Founder, the Passionist Fathers seem to have a special bless- 
ing attached to their missionary work, not only in England 
but in our own beloved land. May this work go on increasing 
to the end, ever assuming proportions more magnificent to the 
glory of God and the honor of his church, proving ever more 
the efficacy of the prayer of St. Paul of the Cross! 





THE JOY OF MARY. 


©HE JOY OF MARY. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


a | SE HIS was your joy, O Mary !-- 


To suffer for your little Son, 

To falter through the Bethlehem street, 
And, travail-worn, press on 

Toward that far inn where you might win 
Rest till the distant dawn. 


This was your joy, O Mother !— 
To sorrow for His little sake, 

To linger ever at His side, 
Though He should sleep or wake, 

And in the dim, dark days, for Him 
Bid your sweet heart to break! 


This was your joy, O Mary !— 
To hover o’er His -little bed, 

And with your mother-eyes look down 
Upon His pillowed head, 

And softly kiss with tender bliss 
His tiny lips of red. 


This was your joy, O Mother !— 
To bear the bitter part, 

That you with Him might share His days 
And feel such sad tears start; 

That you might go His way and know 
The anguish of His heart! 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART III. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WOMAN,—AND MOTHER. 


xo LZ ANTIME, the invasion of the Josselyn domicile 

) by the fashionable young widow, effective in the 

latest French creation of black and white, was as 

the flash of a meteor to prosaic earth. To Mrs. 

4 Josselyn, who had answered Imogen’s knock, the 
unexpected vision of chic feminine beauty was naturally less 
bewildering than to her husband; yet Hiram Josselyn’s stare 
was not admiring only, though admiration of “a fine figure of 
a woman” was amusingly evident in it. It recognized the relict 
of James Raymond of Carruthdale and California, who had left 
his son Joyce ten thousand dollars; it was suspicious of mer- 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life, and 
then comes the great “ey with temptation. Womanhood has lost something of its spiri- 
tual beauty as the result. ater on he is lured into a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen en- 
gages in social work, and tastes some of the higher things of life. He meets Gladys after the 
promised year’s delay. ' 
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cenary reasons for her appearance in Maintown; and with the 
habit of soliloquy often developed by morose natures, it be- 
trayed itself by audible expression ! 

“It’s the widow,” he exclaimed, unconsciously. ‘‘She’s on 
the track of that ten thousand dollars! Well, there ain’t one 
cent of it here!” 

“ Hiram Josselyn,” interposed Joyce’s mother, in a voice of 
doom, “J want to speak to you in the other room, this very 
minute |” 

More than ordinarily meek and submissive in his present 
uneasy doubt as to the financial invulnerability of a father 
whose son might be sued for ten thousand dollars, Hiram 
allowed himself to be inveigled into a matrimonial ¢éte-d-téte, to 
which he contributed wrath, and Mrs. Josselyn, warning! 

“To antagonize Mrs. Raymond by the crude introduction of 
a delicate subject, meant dire disaster to their son Joyce! 
Would Hiram Josselyn be advised, and wise in the generation 
of his better-half?” 

The indignant Hiram, uncertain as to whether he would or 
not, sulked and growled, yet submitted to divers becoming 
changes in his careless toilette. A widow worth millions must 
be conciliated. Yet, oh what fools these women be! 

“Js it Imogen in the flesh?” Father Martin, meanwhile, was 
demanding incredulously. He could not believe the testimony 
of his eyes. He thought her a wraith—an illusion. 

Imogen glanced about for a straight-backed chair, the deep 
rocker pressed upon her by masculine ignorance being a rack 
for her fashion-plate figure. 

“TI deny the flesh,” she pouted; sensitive on the point of 
increasing avoirdupois. ‘‘ But Gladys and Mam’selle are at ‘the 
rectory, yes! How cruel of you to spoil my surprise.” 

“‘ 7am as pleasantly surprised as you could wish; and at the 
rectory, I fancy the surprise of Gladys suffices for Stephen. 
Be seated, Imogen, and leave our young friends to themselves. 
Mam’selle will be at peace in my church!” 

“‘ Sans doute,”’ mimicked Imogen, with a derisive moue at 
which Father Martin failed to smile. ‘The good Mam’selle’s 
affinity for church has been intensified by protracted Roman 
fever!” 

As the glow of forced vivacity faded out of her face, the 
priest’s keen eyes noted that, in spite of her effect of brilliant 
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beauty, Imogen was looking, in truth, neither her brightest nor 
happiest. Restlessness and discontent marked her face and 
manner. Fine lines prematurely traced above. her feverishly 
lustrous eyes, shadows semicircling both them and her petulant 
mouth, a pallor inevident save as suggested by too evident 
high-lights of delicately applied rouge, indicated either dimin- 
ished vitality, or the strain of an unpeaceful spirit. In fact, an 
unhygienic habit contracted in the stress of her uncongenial 
marriage, was marring her young beauty with its inevitable 
traces. In her husband’s life-time as well as in his death, nar- 
cotics had been her Lethe for unwelcome night-thought; and 
only her maid Marie knew how significantly, in the stress of 
her widowhood, the insidious habit of opiates had gained upon 
her. 

“Well, Martin, and how have you been,—you, and the as- 
piring Stephen?” she inquired, ill at ease under his piercing 
scrutiny. 

“Happy. And you?” 

“Not happy enough to be unhappy; the deadly middle- 
state, you know; the monotonous level. Yet we have had our 
little experiences, we three; ah, yes! Mam’selle’s wings, of 
course, grew apace in the atmosphere of the Vatican. Gladys 
returns as she went,—an untitled American. As for me, the 
incomprehensible, the incredible has happened! I tired, actually 
tired, of Europe!” 

“Ah? Has Gladys’ Americanism, then, proved contagious?” 

“No; but the habit of exmuz proves ineradicable. I am 
tired of all things,—tired,—tired! By the way, how considerate 
of our host and hostess to efface themselves, that I may make 
my confession in private.” 

“ Shall I recall them?” 

“As you love me, no! Let me enjoy the brief respite the 
kind gods grant. It is a sensation to talk to you,—and sensa- 
tion is everything. The familiar, the monotonous, was the stain 
on the foreign ’scutcheon for me. Fancy the mood seducing a 
good American into criticism and resistance of—Europe!” 

“ Better late than never a patriot, my cousin!” 

“Patriotism? Pooh!’ Patriotism is only an acquired virtue. 
The primeval vice of naturalism explains me better! I craved 
something old royalty, old nobility, old society, could not give 
me. You would be shocked if I told you—what!” 


s 
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“Yet tell me, Imogen.” 

“The young laughter I have never laughed,—the young 
love I have never known,—love in April's light mood, full of 
sunshine and shadows :—the thrill of young ambition, unattained 
and therefore unsatiated; the spell of young dreams,—not ma- 
ture realities! Did you ever realize that I had no youth, 
Martin? My mother was old,—Carruthdale was old,—Uncle 
Martin was old,—and you—you had only the youth of years! 
You censured my young soul,—and repulsed my young heart! 
My husband was old,—old and heavy and solemn. And youth 
in all save the letter is an anachronism in the smart set. Yet 
social life once distracted me,—but I have outgrown distrac- 
tions! They, like all seasoned sweets, have palled.” 

“What has inspired your revolt!” 

“ The despairing realization that I had exhausted the woman’s 
gamut. The girl anticipates wifehood,—the wife has her career, 
her advancing ambitions. But the widow has drained the last 
drop of all things. When I realized that nothing new, nothing 
untried, lay before me, I looked back—to the cup of youth,— 
missed by my girlhood! Then Joyce Josselyn’s letters suggested 
that the divine elixir still obtains in America! They were so 
inspiringly, so immortally—young /” 

“Imogen!” exclaimed Father Martin, startled by a sudden 
vision of danger. 

“Do not exhort me to-night! I am in a mood to defy 
you! To come late into one’s own is a reckless experience! 
The New World, the young West, are. hereafter my destiny! 
Martin, speed my search for the Fountain of Youth, Columbia’s 
‘Nuova Vita!’” 

With an apologetic “Ahem!” Mrs. Josselyn re-entered the 
room, hospitably laden with a tray displaying cake and cider. 
Her husband limped after her, empty-handed and frowning. 
Caudle-lectures did not harmonize with his autocratic convictions ; 
yet to-night inferior woman was in the ascendant, by grace of 
the widow's jointure. Mrs. Raymond averted her fastidious 
eyes from his impossible personality ; but Joyce’s mother, even 
though she was passing a plate of home-made cookies, and had 
composedly retained her ample white apron, was not a person 
to be ignored, as Imogen “sensed” in every feminine fibre. 
The woman of the world, insolent, disdainful, coldly haughty, 
yet cowered under the faded blue eye to which maternity had 
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given insight. In truth, Mrs. Josselyn was thinking many 
thoughts not revealed. This young widow, when a wife, had 
been Joyce’s patron at Centreville college, his friend at Car- 
ruthdale! She had lost a modest fortune by him without a 
protest; had written to him from Europe,—and now was on 
the way to rejoin him, via his own home! The mother-heart 
recognized an influx of pulsations magnetically suggestive of 
Joyce! 

They sat in the winter-kitchen, at present masquerading as 
a sitting-room, by grace of the summer-exodus of its culinary 
features to an adjoining shed. Its humble standing, however, 
was betrayed by a single vulnerable point which Mrs. Raymond 
noted,—an immovable range screened by a home-made con- 
trivance of cretonne, framed more artistically than Mrs. Josselyn 
knew, in gnarled and twisted branches. Since Joyce’s day the 
kitchen had evoluted in more ways than one, yet its transforma- 
tion was so superficial that original crudity was still in evidence. 
The floor,—centre-pieced by a rag-rug braided by the house- 
wife’s industrious fingers,—was now painted a dull, deep ‘brown, 
brightening to a varnished border. The windows were muslin- 
curtained, the wooden rockers and settees upholstered by home- 
made cushions; and a couple of devotional books as well as all 
the current magazines, and a pile of ‘“ Pioneer Supplements” 
ostentatiously overshadowing the modest local paper, surrounded 
Mrs. Josselyn’s work-basket, on the table. A crayon of Joyce, 
enlarged from his latest photograph by an itinerant “ artist,” 
hung in solitary glory, relieving the monotony of the amber- 
tinted wall; while a cluster of poppies glowed vividly against 
the original photograph, sharing the mantel with an antique 
clock, and remnants of Colonial china. The old blue pitcher 
and cake-dish that would have rejoiced the heart of a collector, 
gave a genial touch to a domestic development exclusively 
feminine in its significance. Hiram Josselyn had no part in the 
family progression, save of protest upon general principles. He 
anathematized the screen, which stood between him and his 
use of the range as an elevated footstool ; sniffed disdain at the 
pious books, though examining with interest the pictorial pages 
of the magazines sent free and post-paid from his son Joyce’s 
exchanges; twitched back the muslin curtains as hurts to the 
eye-sight, and punched the goose-feather cushions with con- 
temptuous fists and elbows, even while he condescended to ac- 


7 
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cumulate the entire assortment behind his bent old back. But 
with recently developed independence, Mrs. Josselyn kept her 
womanly way. As Hiram’s wife, she had been a nonentity; but 
Joyce’s mother had taken her belated maternal stand; and her 
son’s financial generosity sustained her late assertion of individual 
rights and privileges. The too common wifely yoke of financial 
dependence demoralizes the woman, and brutalizes her master. 
Joyce’s cash-enclosure in every letter to his mother had made 
of Hiram Josselyn’s wife an emancipated woman; but with 
feminine fidelity, she compelled her husband to profit, not lose, 
by her gain. 

Dreaming, far away in Europe, of the beautiful, ardent, 
ambitious young American in the gilded setting of Western 
prosperity, Imogen had forgotten to realize, as she realized now, 
the social chasm between them. Even as she entered his home 
her pride and taste had been chilled and jarred. His father 
repelled her, his mother vaguely constrained and disturbed 
her,—yet the picturesque novelty of his native heath almost 
compensated for its primitiveness and humility. She felt a 
fascinating desire to explore Joyce’s past,—to probe its surface 
and fathom its depths. But her train of thought was inter- 
rupted by the direct address of her mumbling host, of whose 
words she caught only the concluding phrase, “ Zen thousand 
dollars /” 

«Ten thousand dollars, 
I—” 

“ Ain’t ten thousand dollars worth mentionin’ to you, eh?” 
demanded the irritated financier. ‘‘That’s jest like you women- 
folks; jest like, I swanny! You think money grows, an’ I 
guess it does, out West! If I leave a widow,—which I ain’t 
countin’ on doin’, leastways not at present,—her money ’Il be 
tied up so she can’t salt all earth with it! Greased lightnin’ 
ain’t in it with a man’s hard-earned money, onct a woman gits 
the handlin’ of it,—specially when she’s his widow!—Ten thous- 
and dollars, by gosh!” 

“Now, Hiram!” Mrs. Josselyn’s reproachful voice reminded 
him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” inquired the rebellious 
Hiram. ‘What you peckin’ again for? By gum, this house is 
a regular hen-coop! J’m goin’ West to my son Joyce!” 

“Ah, yes;—Joyce!” murmured Imogen, rising. ‘What a 


>) 


she repeated, remotely. “ Really, 
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charming photograph of your son I notice here, by the way.— 
I left him a boy,—this suggests a man in his youth. I wonder, 
now, what has developed him?” 

Mrs. Josselyn’s hands quivered as she replaced the photograph. 
“‘T have other pictures,” she said, “but they are all upstairs. 
I keep them in his room,—where I go alone—to think of him! 
Would you like—will you come—” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Josselyn. With the greatest pleas- 
ure! To tell Joyce how his old room looks—” 

“Imogen, it is getting late,” objected Father Martin, rising 
hastily. But Imogen’s laugh pealed mischievously from the 
stairway. She was suddenly a gay girl, quick of foot; free of 
motion, swayed by exuberant, leaping pulses. Oh, what quaint 
old halls! Oh, what dear old stairs! Oh,—but skis was not 
Joyce’s room,—not ‘his ? 

She hesitated on the threshold, vacillating in mind no less 
than in body. Was it picturesque? Was it sordid ?—Was she 
repelled? Was she touched? Both or neither,—she did not know. 

Even as the June moon had flickered through the open 
window on the night when Joyce had taken his farewell of his 
youthful setting, so the harvest-moon flooded the garret now, 
as Imogen’s proud eyes scanned it. Its aspect, as Luna ideal- 
ized it, was lost upon her. From sloping rafters to uncarpeted 
floor, she gazed about her haughtily, incredulously. She could 
not associate Joyce with it,—perfect-faced, dashing, insouciant 
Joyce, framed fitly by Carruthdale,—at home at Golden Gate 
Ranch,—as one of the family, in the Pacific Avenue palace! 
Her brilliant eyes were sightless beneath mere surfaces. The 
spiritual influence of ascetic simplicity,—the intellectual stimu- 
lation of plain living subordinating matter to mind,—the purifi- 
cation of the human heart sharing the stars’ vigil and the 
matins of the sunrise, were to Imogen as things that are not! 
As Mrs. Josselyn turned up her kerosene lamp, the illusion of 
the transfiguring moonlight was banished; and the rude floor, 
the shabby bureau, the coarse white ware of the washstand, 
the wooden chair, the small, hard bed and distorting mirror 
were revealed in all their poverty, their austere discomfort, 
their uncompromising ugliness. Imogen, glancing into the glass, 
made a face at its libellous reflection; and then, as she wheeled 
about, pointed to the bed with a laugh that approached the 
hysterical. 
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“Why, Joyce’s splendid height could not get into it, now,” 
she said. ‘Was he really such a child when he left you?” 

““N—o!” admitted his mother. “ Joyce had outgrown this 
a little, I guess. But he said it was a good thing to keep him 
from growing. And when Hiram was sick, and he came back 
home, for the most part he slept down-stairs.” 

She had opened the upper drawer,—the drawer in which 
Joyce had found her present of money, under his handker- 
chiefs, on the night of his High School graduation, and abrupt 
progression towards college. The neat little package of treas- 
ured pictures was folded in tissue- paper. 

“Here’s the first picture he ever had taken,” she said, 
seating herself on his bed after patting it lovingly, as she dis- 
played the daguerreotype of an infant prodigy appealing only 
to Mrs. Raymond’s humor. “He was just three months old, 
then, and the loveliest baby! Hiram thought it all nonsense to 
go to the expense; but I’d set my heart on it, when I was 
sick almost to death; and made him promise right there that 
if I lived, I could have it taken.. I knew he couldn’t refuse 
me, then /” 

Imogen shuddered softly. The peril, the pain, of a young 
mother! The incredible humiliation of a penniless wife’s de- 
pendence upon the masculine despot in power! Her own in- 
dulged destiny as a beauty and belle, an idolized wife, a social 
princess whom no crumpled rose-leaf had been suffered to an- 
noy, upon whom no wind of fate had blown rudely, accentu- 
ated by contrast the suffering and hardships of Mrs. Josselyn’s 
cramped and untender life. And this was Joyce’s mother! 
These were his memories! This was the atmosphere recalled 
by the name of “home”! With a thrill of exaltation she real- 
ized what a dream of beauty, of fineness, of exquisiteness, her 
type of womanhood must seem to him,—what a rapturous 
vision the world of wealth and pleasure must reveal to his 
beautiful eyes! Instead of revulsion from his type, as_reflec- 
tive of primitive conditions, she felt, of a sudden, an intensified 
attraction,—an impassioned graciousness, an imperial generosity 
of spirit, an ecstasy of beneficent pride! Here was something 
new-born, something fresh, something young, alike in years and 
experience,—in knowledge of life, and lessons of the world,— 
in the lore of love and the pride of money,—young with all 
youth,—for her experiment! Her passionate craving to drain 
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of youth’s cup was the maternal instinct distorted, though Imo- 
gen did not know it. A flippant and worldly girl, an unloving 
wife, a supremely selfish woman,—yet the psychological heri- 
tage of motherhood was in her, and maturity reached out for 
its nursling! At this perilous period, a child of her own would 
have been her salvation; but deliberate lack of motherhood is 
a sin surely punished. The penalty of Imogen’s immunity was 
upon her. 

“ This is a tin-type taken when Joyce was going on five,” 
Mrs. Josselyn explained, beaming upon a long-curled child in a 
staring plaid frock, at which Imogen raised her eyebrows. ‘‘I 
sold a year’s rags to a pedlar to get that taken; and Hiram 
was mad as a hatter, because he wanted a rug braided for un- 
der his shaving-glass, straw-matting being cold to the feet. But 
I guess I wanted my boy’s picture more than he wanted an- 
other rug, and I told him he could bring up the hall-mat to 
stand on, seeing he only shaved once a week. He said he 
would n’t please me to do it,—that I could just watch my own 
husband stand there and shiver. But he didn’t shiver much 
more, once he’d cut himself shaking after he ’d taken the razor! 
—Was n’t Joyce big for five, almost as tall as most boys at 
ten? And those curls were just for all the world like sun- 
shine!” ‘ 

“They are—yet!” murmured Imogen, in a stifled voice. 
Joyce’s mother eyed her bowed face mutely. 

“He didn’t have another taken till this one, on the day he 
wore his first long trousers,” she resumed, after a little.. “I 
cut an old pair of Hiram’s off short, and trimmed them up the 
seams with braid. If Joyce wasn’t the proudest! He went 
straight into town and smoked his first cigarette. He said he 
thought that was the thing to do, being a grown-up man. But 
_ it went to his head so he came home and told of it; and Hiram 
whipped him for wasteful extravagance. He said he didn’t 
mind the cigarette, so that it didn’t burn up any good money 
of his; but it just went to his heart that a son of Hiram 
Josselyn’s shouldn’t have waited till some fool treated 
him!” 

The array of likenesses was getting low. Besides the Cen- 
treville photograph already familiar to Mrs. Raymond, only one 
more ante-dated those taken in California. This one was Mrs. 
Josselyn’s favorite, as the last representative of Joyce’s boy- 
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hood. She retained her hold upon one corner of it. Even 
for Imogen’s transient scrutiny, she could not quite let it go. 

“This was taken the week he was a High School graduate, 
and never finished till after he’d run away to college. You 
see what a manly boy he was, though so child-like in all his 
ways. They ’ve been real big comforts to me,—Joyce’s pictures 
have! I steal up here nights, after Hiram’s asleep, and sit in 
his chair—with his photographs in my hand—looking out of 
the window he used to look out of,—just thinking—thinking— 
thinking! A mother has thoughts only God understands,—and 
I guess just to think them—is a real prayer—for mothers! But 
it don’t seem yet—as if He was answering them. Sometimes I 
feel wild, just waiting,—waiting—” 

As her lip trembled, she ceased to speak; and re-wrapping 
the pictures, tenderly replaced them in the drawer, in which 
she turned the key. As the lamp-light flared in her face, it 
threw out pitilessly every incipient sign of age. Her fair hair 
had developed soft streaks of gray: her face, although time- 
worn, showed more pathetic traces of wear and worry than of 
years; her trim figure in its obviously home-made waist and 
skirt, looked tired of homely burdens. Her hands were seamed 
by toil; and now, like her lips, twitched nervously. When she 
had drawn out the key and secreted it under the towel that 
served for a bureau-cover, she lowered the lamp till only the 
moonlight betrayed her. She was screening her rare, slow 
tears. 

Imogen, dreading a scene, rose abruptly. 

“I must go,” she said. ‘‘Thank you so much for your 
charming hospitality, Mrs. Josselyn. After a short stay at Car- 
ruthdale, I shall go to San Francisco. From his mother, I am 
to tell Joyce—what ?” 

“Tell him—tell him— But no; I must tell him myself! 
Tell him just to come home to his mother!” 

Imogen’s face hardened as she objected. 

‘But it is a long journey, Mrs. Josselyn, and Joyce is very 
much occupied. His editor, Colonel Pearson, is exacting, you 
know; and now, Joyce is interested in mines!” 

“But that’s just it!” Mrs. Josselyn had sunk back to the 
bed, her face wan with the anguish of maternal travail of 
spirit. ‘‘ He’s too occupied, too interested, about just making 
money, and it’s borne in upon me,—hanging over me night 
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and day,—that he’ll come to some dreadful harm by it! If 
he does, it will be my fault,—mine and Hiram’s! Before he 
was born, I just thought of nothing but money, money, I did 
so want to buy him—pretty clothes!” 

She had covered her face with her hands, and was rocking 
to and fro, in helpless misery. Imogen gazed at her in silence. 
She understood the maternal soul but dimly. Yet the keynote 
of sympathy vibrated between them,—both women were think- 
ing of Joyce! 

“Oh, I want him back East!”’ Mrs. Josselyn was sobbing. 
“The West is too rich for him. I’ve showed you his room,— 
and told you shameful things, just on purpose to make you 
see—that his place—isn’t in it! Look at me/ Look at his 
father! We’re plain, humble people. Joyce is getting—too 
high up—for his good!” 

“Why, Mrs. Josselyn, what an un-American spirit! All our 
great men have come from the soil.” 

‘““*Great?’—I want my son Joyce to be the greatest there 
is! But the greatest men are not the rich men, Mrs. Raymond. 
It isn’t zz Joyce through his father—it isn’t in him through 
any Christian teaching of mine,—to make godly and noble use 
of over-much money! He’ll spend it in ways that are worse 
than his father’s saving! And it’s all his own mother’s fault!” 

“T never taught him a prayer,” she reproached herself. ‘I 
never taught him to do for others! I wasn’t even soft and 
loving to him, to teach him to be unselfish and tender,—once 
he grew into pants, and stopped being a baby! My soul was 
about dead, and I guess my heart matched it. All the teach- 
_ing I ever gave him, was ‘to be a good boy.’—‘A good boy!’ 
Oh, Mrs. Raymond!” 

“Well,” consoled Imogen, densely, ‘I know my husband 
thought Joyce quite a model, as men go!” 

“As men go/”’ The mother rose, almost a tragical figure. 
Her eyes, level with the upper pane of the low window, turned 
appealingly to the moonlight. She spoke as if reading earth’s 
judgment in heaven. Imogen felt a strange thrill, as of awe. 

“As men go!” she repeated. “Oh, you poor young, 
heedless, innocent creature, haven’t even wifehood and widow- 
hood taught you that the way that men go is the way their 
mothers must save them from,—before birth, and in their inno- 
cent youth? What is it but the way of greed first,—and then 
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the way of wine, or of women, or of both together,—or of 
other things just as sure death to the soul? Mrs. Raymond, 
were you ever a mother?” 

“J?”—<italicised the startled Imogen. J a mother? Oh, 
no, no, no!” 

“But you will be! You’ll marry again,—you, young, and 
rich, and handsome. And it’s women like you that can be 
such perfect mothers! Rest, and leisure, and the beautiful 
things of life are so helpful--to motherhood. Yet they’re not 
all! They ’re the smallest part-—” 

Her dry lips failed utterance. She moistened them apolo- 
getically. “A woman,” she ‘faltered, “to be a good mother,— 
a woman must have GOD in her life!” | 

Silence in the humble room,—the -silence of the moonlight, 
of the night-time,—of the remorseful maternal soul self-arraigned 
and self-convicted; and the heavier dumbness of Imogen’s un- 
developed spirit, dismayed and hesitant in the face of verities 
beyond its ken! 

“‘ God,” repeated Mrs. Josselyn. A rapt smile suddenly illu- 
mined,—transfigured her face,--the smile of the seer of visions. 
“To think how easily a mother can make great men,—great 
saints! Just the prayer, and the thought,—and the Christ- 
Child within her. Why, if I could renew my youth, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, I’d step softly and speak in whispers—in awe and 
reverence—of my own wifehood. What matter if Hiram Josselyn 
was n’t all he might be? J counted,—just // It’s the mother, 
not the father, that rules beforehand, however things are after 
birth! Oh, the power,—for good or evil,—of nascent mother- 
hood! To call us the inferior sex,—and we the makers or 
marrers of all the men-children born into the world! And oh, 
the childless wives are the guiltiest of all! To deprive God— 
of the worship and service—of immortal souls! O, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, to think of the brothers and sisters—my Joyce might 
have had—only Hiram Josselyn—didn’t want—an expensive 
family!” 

Once again Mrs. Raymond shuddered softly. 

“I must go,” she repeated, turning away resolutely. ‘‘ What 
a bijou you have in this dear old homestead, Mrs. Josselyn. 
Our West is so modern,—so new!” 

“ Really,” she confided to Father Martin, when her suddenly 
haughty farewells were taken, “to-night has initiated me into 
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the incredible possibilities of the maternal emotion. Its attitude 
mental, spiritual, sentimental, seems to me not quite normally 
sane!” 

“It is the sanest streak in the feminine brain, my dear 
Imogen,” answered Father Martin, uncompromisingly ; ‘“ with- 
out which in the spirit,—if by God’s Will not in the letter,— 
the intellectual gray matter runs to chaos!” 

“Kindly drop me at the hotel,” retorted Imogen, in a dank 
and-alive voice. “I can survive until to-merrow without greet- 
ing Stephen,—Stephen the saint! Is he more, or less of a 
bore, than Stephen the prig, I wonder? Good-night, Reverend 
cousin! What an ideal hospice this grand Hétel de ville of 
your Maintown is! My excuses to Mam’selle and Gladys. I 
shall not wait up for them.. I am tired—tired in more than 
the body.” 

She swept by the gaping employees, among whom Marie’s 
unheard-of requirements already had occasioned despair. The 
French maid met her mistress with petulant tears in her pretty 
dark eyes. 

“ Mais, Madame,” she protested, dismissing the “best suite,” 
which was the pride of the Maintown House, with a single 
comprehensively disdainful gesture, ‘‘c’est tmpossible,—vraiment 
impossible! It is the abomination,—the desolation—of hote!s.” 

“Of course it is,” agreed Imogen. ‘Therefore do not re- 
mind me‘of it, Marie. Rather, help me to forget it To-morrow, 
we shall: find ourselves at Carruthdale. To-night, my lotus- 
cup, my dream-draught. No, the ‘bromide is too _ gentle. 
Chloral,—Marie,—chloral !” 

“But Madame’s heart—”’ 

“Needs must find peace in sleep, if not in waking. I have 
been ennuied intolerably,—unendurably annoyed! Chloral to- 
night, if you love me! ”’ 

Imogen’s hauteur antagonized, bist her humility was resist- - 
less. Marie mixed the draught recently forbidden by the famous 
heart-specialist in Paris,—the draught which was to drown the 
challenge of motherhood still echoing in Mrs. Josselyn’s. voice! 

‘* The childless wives are the guiltiest !” 

Why did the simple words haunt and torture Imogen? 
Moral sensitiveness was a startling proof of the state of transi- 
tion betrayed to Father Martin by his cousin’s sudden passion 
for youth. What would be its result? Who would force its 
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issue? Father Martin thought of Joyce’s glorious youth, and 
feared! Then he called himself to account, scrupling riotous 
fancy! Joyce and Imogen,—what an incredible. association! 
Yet how persistent the suggestion,—how appalling! 

At the rectory, Mam’selle and Gladys still lingered. But 
the hour was late, and they waited but for a word of greeting 
to Father Martin, postponing real reunion until the morrow. 
Stephen escorted them to the hotel; then dismissed the carriage, 
and returned to the rectory on foot. As he-expected, Father 
Martin was awaiting him. 

“Well, my boy?” he questioned, and his strong voice 
trembled. Stephen had grown into his soul, his heart. 

Stephen strode to the mantel, propping his elbow upon it. 
His pallor was intense, his grave lips set rigidly; yet his eyes 
were luminous with the joy of victory, surpassing the wounds 
of strife! Little by little, however, their light misted over. 
Youthfully,—like a proud boy fighting a hurt in secret, he 
shielded his face with his arm. 

Father Martin crossed to the quiet figure. ‘So it zs well,” 
he said, with an arm on Stephen’s shoulder. ‘Stephen, the 
greater the conquest, the sorer its cost; but the after-peace 
compensates,—it compensates!” 

“Yes!” 

The priest’s arm pressed closer. The need of man’s human 
heart,—he knew it, ah, he knew it! But he had learned, too, 
that Divine Love satisfies it! 

“You are thinking of Gladys as a sweetheart surrendered,” 
he said, gently. ‘‘Stephen, make no mistake! She was never 
your sweetheart. She was your visible angel of message!” 

Stephen’s face, as he lifted it, was a face transfigured. 

“Oh, you have said the right thing!” he cried. “You 
have exorcised the human memory, and invoked the spirit. Yes, 
it is well with me, Martin,—well, and better, and best! Under 
God, you—and Gladys—-have crowned me!” 

“A crown of thorns, Stephen,” reminded Father Martin, 
gravely. 

“The crown of Christ,” Stephen answered, with ‘tender 
reverence. 

And then there was silence in the rectory-library,—a silence 
fulfilling the word of Zacharias the prophet: 

“Let all flesh be silent at the presence of the Lord!” 
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A PEN PICTURE OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


WaT is a morning in May in the year of our Lord 

; 1366; the very morning for a ride in the country, 

and two horses are pawing the ground in front 

of a merchant’s house on Cheapside Street, 

Me London, for they are impatient to be unhitched 

from the post around which a herd of swine has gathered and 
are rooting and grunting about their heels. Cheapside is the 
principal street of the town, and Godmund’s abode, although it 
is of wood—-even its two chimneys are of this material—is one 
of the best private dwellings. It has a high-pitched, red-tiled 
roof, and a court-yard, which is reached by a passage-way from 
the street, and in the court-yard is a stable. On the ground 
floor to the left as we enter we find a commodious hall, to the 
right is a large chamber connecting with the kitchen, while 
there are three rooms on the second story, and above these 
rooms is a garret. Nor is Godmund’s home wanting in comfort 
within. It is true the loosely fitting doors do make plenty of 
draughts, but fresh air is not unhealthy, and the fireplaces are 
somewhat smoky. But the hall is hung with tapestry em- 
broidered with scenes taken from ballads of the time, and the 
broadest of its five or six stools has a good back to it (this 
is kept for the favored guest), while the two narrow windows 
of the hall, although they have no glass, are closed with oiled 
paper through which, at this hour, the sunbeams are streaming. 
The merchant’s bedroom on the second floor has a small 
oratory where hangs an immense rosary; near the rosary is a 
prettily illuminated book containing the seven penitential psalms 
—of course in manuscript; and as Godmund was once a happy 
married man, there is also, as we might expect, a mirror in his 
bed-chamber; but it is a hand-mirror of polished metal—a wed- 
ding gift to his late wife; what we call a looking-glass has not 
yet come into use. Nor do we see any hair-brush. But there 
is a good stout comb, and the bed is covered with a canopy 
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of silken curtains; but there is no pillow: only the sick have 
pillows.* And now, before we close our brief description of 
Godmund’s home, let us add that the servants take their meals 
with the family, and that the dinner hour—mark this well—is 
eleven im the fofenoon and the supper hour is five in the after- 
noon; nor when it grows dark do we find any more rush- 
lights, for now they burn candles. This spring morning, seated 
on the broad stool with a back to it, is a man of about thirty 
years of age, with a, neatly parted forked beard; his habit is of 
dark-colored cloth to which a hood is attached, and in his girdle 
is fastened a knife and a pencase.t His name is Geoffrey 
Chaucer; a somewhat silent individual, who is fond of books, 
and Godmund, the merchant, is one of the few persons whom 
he cares to visit. But here he often comes and is always wel- 
come, for he has visited Italy, has conversed with Dante, and 
he has many interesting things to tell about that far-away 
country. He has not yet begun to write The Canterbury Tales ; 
but the idea of this inimitable picture of English life in the 
fourteenth century is coming to him little by little, and the old 
merchant has just been encouraging him to write it. 

“Pray how came you by this?” inquired Chaucer, taking up 
a beautiful glass bowl from the little table at his elbow. ‘‘ This 
gem was surely wrought in Italy—lItaly, the home of everything 
that is beautiful ?” 

“ Ay, I bought it yesterday of a trader from Antwerp who 
had come from Milan,” answered Godmund. 

“How transparent it is!” exclaimed Chaucer. ‘‘ And how 
much brighter and cheerful this. hall would be were this material 
put in the windows instead of oiled paper.” 

“Well, I doubt not but one of these days we shall use 
glass; oiled paper does not let in half the light,’ answered 
Godmund. 

“And when I last visited you I did not see this either,” 
continued Chaucer, setting down the bowl and picking up a 
toy-like image of a. man rudely carved in wood; it looked to 
be a pretty old carving, and the man had only one foot. 

“ Ah, that is an heirloom,” said Godmund. ‘ Years ago my 
father bade me to take good care of it, for he did get it from his 
father, and I was told’ that it represented one of my long dead 
kinsmen. I know not which one; but the story runs that he did 

*Loftie, London Afternoons. t Green, History of the English People. 
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have a foot chopped off by a cruel baron in whose forest he 
had killed deer, and now that I am quite an old man I fished 
it out this week from among my duds, and I have begged my 
grandson to cherish it after I am carried off to God’s acre.” 

“And pray what have you there? ’Tis something new to 
me too,” said Chaucer, pointing to a piece of parchment which 
was hanging in a frame on the wall above the fireplace. 

“Tis another heirloom that I have told my grandson to 
keep safe and to be proud of, for it shows how we have gotten 
up in the world,” replied the merchant. ~“It is a copy of the 
sheriff's order summoning my father to Parliament in the year 
1295.” 

“Why, so it is,” said Chaucer, rising from his seat and read- 
ing aloud what was written on the parchment: ‘‘The King to 
the Sheriff of (London). Since we intend to have a consulta- 
tion and meeting with the earls, barons, and other principal 
men of our kingdom with regard to providing remedies against 
the dangers which are in these days threatening the same 
kingdom, and on that account have commanded them to be 
with us on the Lord’s day next after the feast of St. Martin in 
the approaching winter, at Westminster, to consider, ordain, and 
do as may be necessary for the avoidance of these dangers; 
we strictly require you to cause . . . two citizens from 
(London) . . . of those who are especially discreet and 
capable of laboring, to be elected without delay and to cause 
them to come to us at the aforesaid time and place. 

And you shall have there the names of the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, and this writ. Witness the King at Canterbury 
on this third day of October.* 

“‘This summons to Parliament,’’ said Chaucer when he had 
finished reading, “‘is interesting, for it shows that our kings do 
see the danger of raising money without the consent of barons 
and burgesses.” 

“ Ay,” spoke Godmund. “And this summons was a good 
while ago, in the reign of Edward I., he who conquered Wales, 
and who, when his wife Eleanor did give birth to a son in that 
wild country, did set the natives mad with joy to have the 
child called Prince of Wales, a name that may like enough 
stick to the eldest son of our kings for ever.” 


* Translations from the original sources of European History, Vol. I., No. 6. Edited by 
E. T. Cheney, A.M. 
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Here the loud neighing of the horses outside reminded them 
that it was high time to be off; for they were going to Cam- 
bridge, a good fifty miles, where Chaucer had friends, and 
where they intended to pass the night. In a couple of minutes 
more Godmund and Chaucer had mounted into the saddle, and 
as they rode away they met within a few rods of the house a 
knight cased in plate armor, and his steed, which jogged 
heavily along, was almost as much concealed under iron trap- 
pings as the knight himself; only the knight’s head was un- 
covered, while behind him ‘rode a squire carrying his helmet, 
and following the squire came a score of shaggy, fierce-looking 
troopers, some of whom had fought under the Black Prince at 
Cressy and Poitiers, and they were riding in single file owing 
to the narrowness of the street. Not far behind the soldiers 
walked two barefooted Franciscan friars and a number of 
market-women carrying baskets on their heads. But your ear 
caught no rumbling of carts and carriages; only laughter and 
merry voices were heard in the London streets, which were 
alive with merry people, and pigs and dogs too were out ‘in 
great numbers, squealing and yelping, on this sunny May morn- 
ing, Anno Domini 1366. 

“How. some folks do get over their misfortunes,” spoke 
Godmund presently. “But, alas! I cannot get over mine. All 
my family except my poor old self and one grandson have 
been carried off by the pestilence. Only think of it!” 

“Ay,” answered Chaucer, ‘‘ that was indeed an awful visita- 
tion. But ’tis now seventeen years since the Black Death dis- 
appeared, and we may hope and pray that that mysterious sick- 
ness will not come again; for out of England’s 4,000,000 of peo- 
ple it did destroy 2,000,000, and had it lasted a few more years 
not a soul might have been left to tell about it.” As Chaucer 
spoke tears ran down the old merchant’s wrinkled cheeks; he 
had lost so many whom he loved; he could not forget his dear 
wife. “And yet,” continued his friend, ‘‘ awful as the Black 
Death was, it did do some good. For by killing about half 
the population, a good number of those who remained to till 
the soil have been able to get three times as much for their 
labor. .The villeins have been shrewd enough to see their 
advantage, and in many cases the great lords have been obliged 
to yield to them,.or else to let their manors go completely to 
waste.” 
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“True,” said Godmund. “And no doubt the. Statute of 
Laborers which Parliament did pass, and which was meant to pre- 
vent the villeins from getting more for their work than they 
got before the pestilence, has been a failtre.” 

“Not altogether a failure,” said Chaucer, shaking his head. 
“Higher wages have not been granted to all. I am told that 
in some parts of the country where the villeins have run away 
rather than submit to work for the old wages, they have been 
declared outlaws; they are chased like wild beasts, and when 
they are caught they are flogged and put into prison, and 
‘twould not surprise me if before very many years there was an 
uprising of the poor people to maintain their God-given rights, 
—an uprising which will startle the whole kingdom.” 

“Well, I do hope the uprising may not come in my life- 
time,” said Godmund. “For I have witnessed over-much 
fighting and bloodshed. Indeed, there seems to be no end of 
it. When we have not been warring with the French our 
barons have put their hired retainers to an evil work at home. 
I have known them to seize and hold rich traders to ransom, 
and they do even carry off young women to their castles and 
marry them there by force.” 

“Ay, ay, you must have witnessed many inhuman. deeds in 
your long life,” said Chaucer, patting his horse’s neck as they 
jogged along. 

“I have indeed,” answered Godmund. “Why, I can re- 
member—-I was quite a little boy—when my father did tell my 
mother a great piece of news: the king—’t was Edward I.— 
had commanded all the Jews to leave the kingdom for ever 
under penalty of death; and after confiscating everything they 
possessed for the benefit of the Crown, he did drive sixteen 
thousand of them into exile.” * 

“Well, that king did one thing,” said Chaucer, “for which 
peaceful, law-abiding folk like you and me must be devoutly 
thankful: he did order all the bushes and underwood on both 
sides of the high-roads which lead from town to town to be cut 
down for the space of two hundred feet, so that robbers may 
not so easily hide themselves from view, and now when we do 
venture beyond the walls of London we are comparatively safe 
from a surprise.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the merchant, “let us be thankful to him 

* Lingard, Edward I. 
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for that. But what may we think of his son, Edward II., 
passing twenty-three years of his life warring against the 
Scotch, a people as thin and hard and good for nothing as their 
own hills?” 

“Ay, ’t was indeed a foolish game to be pounding his head 
against them for twenty-three years,” answered Chaucer. “But 
those wild folks did give us one sound drubbing at Bannock- 
burn, and ’tis well for us they have not many leaders like 
Bruce.” 

“And what a painful ending King Edward II. did come 
to!’ continued Godmund. “To have his own adulterous wife 
plotting against him, and then to be murdered in prison by 
_ having a red-hot iron shoved into his bowels. Alas! what a 
vile example do our nobles and our kings give to their poor 
people.” 

“Well, we cannot but be proud of our spearmen and our 
bowmen under his successor, our present sovereign, Edward 
III.,” said Chaucer. “Look what glory we have won under 
our king’s son, who from the color of his armor has been 
christened the Black Prince. Look how we did wallop the 
French at Cressy and Poitiers! Although they were a good 
five to one against us, look how we did wallop them!” 

“Alas! poor France,” said the merchant, heaving a sigh. 
“ And I do wonder me, friend Chaucer, that a scholar so fond 
of books as you are, should make so much of military glory. 
Think of the blood which has been spilt and of the number- . 
less villages our soldiers have burned as they marched up and 
down beautiful, sunny France: and all that killing and burning 
did spring from the foolish ambition of King Edward to hold 
fast to his possessions across the water. Is not our own Eng- 
land a big enough country for him ?” 

“Well, methinks ’tis because I have been a soldier myself 
that I do feel proud of our spearmen and bowmen,” answered ~ 
Chaucer. ‘“ Ay, although the Frenchmen were a good five to 
one against us, we did wallop them well at Cressy and Poitiers.” 

“But only think what the Black Prince did to the people 
of Limoges,” continued Godmund. ‘“ After he was master of 
that town he did let his soldiers loose upon the people, and 
his soldiers did kill in cold blood three thousand men, women, 
and children.” * . 


* Froissart. 
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We dv not know what reply Chaucer might have made to 
this—perhaps the only dark blot on the name of the Black 
Prince—for they had now arrived at the wall which surrounded 
London, and while they were crossing the drawbridge Chaucer 
held his nose tightly pinched between his fingers, for the stag- 
nant water in the moat was giving out a foul stench, and we 
cannot wonder that the Black Death had made so many vic- 
tims. But Chaucer did not altogether change the subject, for 
when they had passed over the drawbridge he said: ‘ Well, 
you do allow that one good thing has come from our never- 
ending wars: it has put our king in sore need of money, and 
this need of money has made him more dependent on the peo- 
ple. There are more frequent parliaments, and while we may 
complain of burdensome taxes, our parliaments, which consist 
of Commons as well as Lords, and which are assembled by the 
king’s command to consult with him, do hold the purse- 
strings.” 

“Ay, true enough. Good may sometimes come out of evil,” 
answered Godmund. “ And, moreover, friend Chaucer, we have 
shown the Lords, who. are styled in the Rolls ‘The Great Men 
of the Land,’ that we, who are styled in the Rolls ‘The Little 
Men of the Commons,’ are quite as important as they are.” 

“ And the Commons is composed of knights and merchants, 
is it not?” inquired Chaucer. 

“Ay, each county sends two knights, who are chosen by 
the Court of the County, while the merchants who represent 
the towns are chosen by their fellow-citizens. And we mer- 
chants have had the wit to make common cause with the 
knights, and to-day these two subdivisions of the Commons are so 
blended together that we find little or no distinction between 
them.” : 

“What you tell me is very interesting,” said Chaucer. 

“And the Lords and Commons do deliberate separately,” pur- 
sued Godmund. “ And to every unjust imposition of the king 
the Commons, ‘The Little Men,’ as we are called, are not 
backward to declare that our assent is necessary to make it 
legal. I well remember not very many years ago, ’t was in 1346, 
our king by proclamation did call on every land-owner to fur- 
nish horsemen and bowmen in proportion to the number of his 
acres, and he also demanded a certain sum of money from 
every town. Well, the Commons held that this call for money 
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was issued without their assent, and so stoutly did they stand 
their ground that in the end it was enacted that this demand 
was against the liberties of the kingdom, and the king did 
yield, albeit with a very bad grace.” 

“Good! good!” exclaimed Chaucer, dropping the reins and 
clapping his hands. 

“And on one -occasion,” continued Godmund, “when our 
king could not get enough money out of us to carry on his 
war against the French, he did actually pawn the jewels of the 
crown, and we let him pawn them. We did indeed.” Here the 
old merchant laughed aloud. 

“What a good road we are on,” said Chaucer presently, 
after a hearty laugh too. “A pity every road is not like this 
one.” 

“Ah, this highway was made by the Romans over a thous- 
and years ago,” said Godmund. ‘But for many generations 
after they withdrew from our island it was utterly neglected. 
It is only within my own life-time that it has been put in re- 
pair. And as you perceive, by yonder villein who is at work 
cutting away the bushes and brambles, every obstacle which 
might obstruct the view for a space of two hundred feet on 
either side of the road is removed, so that a robber cannot 
now so easily spring upon a traveller unawares; and for this, 
as you remarked awhile ago, we must be thankful to King 
Edward I.” 

“How I should like to have known the old Romans, who 
made this highway,” said Chaucer; ‘for they were indeed a 
wonderful people. And after their legions departed methinks a 
few Roman families may have stayed behind; I doubt if they 
all went away together, and I do wonder what may have been 
the fate of those few families.” 

‘Like enough intermarried with our wolfish forefathers and 
imparted to them a little of their brains,” replied Godmund. 
“For we were a thick-headed, savage lot. Why, even to-day 
we cannot abide long at peace among ourselves nor with our 
neighbors.” 

“Well, think you not, friend Godmund, that we are slowly 
growing more peace-loving and civilized?” 

“Ay, but very, very slowly,” answered the merchant. 

“TI fear you be still depressed by the shadow of the Black 
Death,” said Chaucer. ‘“ Pray do not brood so much over your 
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loss. Look to the future. Your grandson is a bright boy, who 
may like enough one of these days sit in Parliament, even as 
his great-grandfather did.” 

“Ay, to be sure, so he may. And thanks be to God the 
Black Death did spare him,” said Godmund, a smile lighting 
up his visage. 

And during the rest of the day the old merchant was more 
cheerful; and when by and by they arrived at a broad, open 
space he and Chaucer drew rein a ‘few minutes and watched a 
gay party of knights and ladies on horseback, who were looking 
intently at some object far up in the sky: ’twas a falcon pur- 
suing a heron. And far off as the falcon was—almost out of 
sight—you still could hear the tinkling of the two little bells 
attached to its legs. Presently the sound of the bells became 
a little more distinct; then more and more distinct the tinkling 
grew; and now all the knights and the ladies began to clap 
their hands, and while they were in this flutter of excitement— 
even their neighing, prancing horses seemed to know what was 
coming—down the well-trained falcon dropped from its dizzy 
height and, perching itself upon a fair damsel’s wrist, it let fall 
at the feet of her palfry the torn and dying heron. 

“Verily, falconry is a fine sport,” said Chaucer as they rode 
on. ‘And ’tis the only pastime our great folk do have when 
they are not busy with their battle-axes. But what did pleasure 
me most was to hear the merry party talking in our own Eng- 
lish tongue, and not in French as they used. And I rejoice 
that now in many of our grammar schools the children are 
learning to construe in their mother tongue.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Godmund. ‘‘ And I do hope you may live 
to write a book, mayhap that poem of which you are dream- 
ing, with nearly all the words in it English words. Do not 
bury your talents; you have visited Italy; think how much 
you know, hdw much more of the world you have seen than I, 
who have never been further than the town of Oxford.” 

“Well, in Oxford you did behold a most wonderful com- 
munity,” said Chaucer. ‘’Tis a world in itself; as proud and 
free and turbulent a world as you can find anywhere else under 
the sun. Many of the undergraduates of its University do have 
to beg for bread they are so poor; and they do live in squalid 
houses, and they do carry swords and they do fight among 
themselves. I had two friends, both subtle in metaphysics, who 
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did slash each other’s noses off, and then by mistake picking 
up the wrong nose to sew on again, did fight a second time to 
get back the right nose; and ’twixt the scholars and townsfolk 
the quarrels do be at times deadly affairs.* But despite its tur- 
bulence Oxford is a glorious town where every man does hun- 
ger and thirst for knowledge; ’tis the very atmosphere for a 
bookworm, and you may judge what Oxford is when it has 
given to the world the monk Roger Bacon, the friend of the 
physical sciences; Grosseteste, the great Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Duns Scotus; nor is there anything I am so proud of as to be 
able to say I did study in the house of the Grey Friars at Ox- 
ford: and let me add that the friars do be strongly on the side 
of English liberty.” + 

It was in such pleasant conversation that Godmund and 
Chaucer continued their way to Cambridge, where they arrived 
a couple of hours after sundown, hungry and tired and thank- 
ful to find one spare room at the Peacock Inn; for the town 
was overcrowded with people of all degrees from far and near, 
who had come to attend the greatest fair of the kingdom, which 
was held twice a year at Stourbridge, near by.{ Here let us 
observe that as few towns at this period had more than five 
thousand inhabitants, it was not possible for the ordinary trader 
to find in his home community enough customers for his wares, 
and hence the great importance of fairs for commercial inter- 
course; they form an important economic feature of the Middle 
Ages: and, as we have said, the most popular fair in England 
during the fourteenth century and long afterwards was the one 
at Stourbridge, very near to Cambridge. 

It resembled nothing so much as a diminutive city of tents, 
which was thronged during the daytime with nobles and monks 
and men of lesser degree, many of them with their wives and 
daughters, and all in a jovial mood. The streets of this little 
city were admirably laid out, and their names told you what 
kind of goods were to be found in them. One was called 
“The Spicery,” another “The Drapery,” another “The Pot- 
tery,” and so on. But people did not come to the fair merely 
to buy;and to sell; they came too for a frolic. And many a 
maiden would ride back on her father’s pack-horse to her 


* Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 296. 
t Green, History of the English People. 
t Gibbins, /ndustrial History of England, p. 63. 
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lonesome home by the Yorkshire moors, thinking of the dance 
she had enjoyed with the potter’s son from the far-off town of 
Canterbury, and happy in the thought that he had promised 
to meet her here again in a twelvemonth. 

“Stourbridge fair,” said Godmund to Chaucer the next 
morning, as they strolled out of the Peacock Inn accompanied 
by a number of foreigners, who seemed to be all speaking at 
the same time and with many gesticulations,—‘ Stourbridge 
fair gets its importance from being within easy reach of the 
East coast. These French folk and Spanish ‘folk who are 
chattering around us, have brought here their delicious wines 
from the South; and those tall, long-bearded men ahead of us 
are no doubt traders from Norway, who have come with car- 
goes of tar and pitch; and I can tell by the flag on yonder 
little vessel sailing up the Ouse that it has sailed all the way 
from Antwerp, laden with fine cloths from Bruges and Ghent 
and Liége. Now, we English folk do give these traders, in 
return for their wares, lead from the mines of Derbyshire, tin 
from Cornwall, iron from Sussex, plenty of barley for the 
Flemish breweries, and also horses and cattle.” 

In about half an hour they were at the fair ground; and 
let us say that of the many things which engaged their atten- 
tion during the day two objects did especially interest them. 
One of these objects was a cannon, the first one ever seen in 
this part of England, and the powder to put into it had been 
manufactured in the Tower of London. And when at high 
noon the cannon was fired off the excitement was indescribable, 
and a score of panic-stricken donkeys, all braying at once, 
broke loose from the posts to which they were hitched and 
dashed frantically through the tents of ‘Spicery Street,’ nor 
did they halt at ‘Burgundy Lane,’ but after smashing a num- 
ber of casks of wine and almost killing a trader from Bor- 
deaux, on they galloped, and they did not pause in their mad 
career until they ran up against the wall of St. Edmund’s 
monastery. 

But more amusing than the flight of these panic-stricken 
asses were the antics of a dwarf in a big tent, which was 
thronged the whole day long by a laughing, gaping crowd. 
This little man was Jerry, the celebrated Court Fool of King 
Edward III. He had only one eye and a huge wart on the 


end of his nose, and he had been brought to the fair by the 
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Duke of Lancaster. Jerry’s jokes and grimaces did really seem 
to have no end, and when at length the sun dipped below the 
horizon and curfew sounded, and he was carried away whist- 
ling and snapping his fingers in an empty wine cask, to sleep 
at the duke’s castle, Godmund declared to Chaucer that he 
feared he might be ill for so much laughing. 

“Well, a court fool does play an important part in court 
life,” answered Chaucer. “For when the king does become 
weary of fighting and returns to his palace, his fool does keep 
up his spirits, and ’tis said that Jerry does speak things to 
King Edward which would cost you and me our heads.” 

“Think you,” said Godmund, “that a time may come when 
our kings will not want buffoons to entertain them, and when 
they will like peace better than war?” 

“TI believe that time will come,” answered Chaucer, “but 
not until all men of high and low degree do prefer books to 
battle-axes and cross-bows. To-day men do undoubtedly love 
to fight, and our nobles do have no trouble in hiring small 
"armies of retainers, who do wear their livery, and the king, 
who has no regular army at his command, is obliged to hire 
these soldiers from his nobles, and these soldiers do be willing 
enough to come to him, and ’tis with these spearmen and 
bowmen that we have won so much glory in France. Never- 
theless, friend Godmund, I do believe a more peaceful age will 
come by and by: ’twill come when more folks are able to 
read and to write; and surely our monasteries are doing a 
good work by their grammar schools: .’t will come when all 
the old Roman roads are put in good shape,.so that folks may 
take pleasure in visiting distant parts of the kingdom and in 
becoming better acquainted with one another: ’t will come when 
an honest merchant like yourself is as much esteemed as a 
knight clad in armor, who is impatient to fight another knight. 
But when that happy time does come, friend Godmund, you 
and I will have lain many a year in God’s acre.” 
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1.—The fashion is not yet outgrown of smiling pitifully 
when Bacon is maintained to be the author of the Shake- 
spearian plays. Yet there has been distinguished talent enlisted 
for the Baconian hypothesis; and in this age of criticism that 
fact alone ought to win respect for the contention. Now, we 
make no pretence of supporting the new hypothesis, but we 
assure our readers that if they peruse carefully Judge Webb’s * 
captivating presentation of the question they will at least ad- 
mit, with him, that “at the present moment there is much 
doubt and misgiving on the subject among serious men, and its 
discussion can no longer be tabooed as fit only for the lunatic, 
the faddist, and the fool.” For apart from unwise attempts, as 
they seem to be, to read the riddle by ingenious cryptograms, 
there certainly is a striking mass of evidence in favor of the 
Lord of Verulam as the greatest dramatist of all times, and 
apparently there is as large a number of difficulties connected 
with a Shakespearian as with a Baconian authorship. 

A few sentences from Judge Webb’s concluding chapter will 
give an idea, necessarily imperfect of course, of the arguments 
used by the “higher critics” of the great plays: ‘The num- 
ber and importance of the parallelisms which have been de- 
tected between the plays of Shakespeare and the acknowledged 
works of Bacon cannot be denied or disregarded. It has been 
shown that the plays are pervaded with the language of the 
Law Tracts; that they are saturated with the Wisdom 


* The Mystery of William Shakespeare: A Summary of Evidence. By his Honor Judge 
' Webb, Regius Professor of Laws and Public Orator in the University of Dublin. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of the Ancients; that they are alternately ennobled and de- 
based by the science and the pseudo-science of the Natural 
History ; and that they are decorated by the learning and 
by the philosophy of the De Augmentis. Shakespeare, like 
Bacon, adopts the theory of pneumaticals and the theory of 
spontaneous generation; like Bacon, he anticipates the most 
remarkable conclusions of modern science with regard to the 
transmutation of species and the origin of storms; and like 
Bacon, he repudiates the conclusions of Copernicus and Kepler, 
and obstinately maintains the doctrine of the Stoics that the 
stars are fires, and the doctrine of the Ptolemaics that the sun 
revolves around the earth. In spite of the natural diversities 
that exist between poetry and prose, the style of the Baconian 
prose and that of the Shakespearian poetry is fundamentally the 
same. They parade the same deracinated Latin, they affect 
the same triplicities and triads, they indulge in the same effer- 
vescence of expression, they adopt the same peculiar phrases, 
and they are guilty of the same solecisms in point of grammar. 
In their style, in their scholarship, in their scientific conclu- 
sions, in their philosophical opinions, in their political preju- 
dices, in their very blunders they are one.” And the entire 
case is again summed up between the rivals thus: “Two men 
are presented to us as claiming to be Shakespeare—the one the 
young man who came up from Stratford and became a Lon- 
don player; the other the son of a Lord Keeper, the nephew 
of a Lord Treasurer, the companion of nobles and the favorite 
of princes; the one a man of obscure origin, of defective edu- 
cation, of degrading associations, and of mean employments—a 
man of whose personality we know next to nothing; the other 
a man of the world, a master of all the learning of his time, a 
scholar, a lawyer, and a man of science, a wit, a philosopher, 
and a poet, a man of acknowledged genius, and by universal 
admission one of the greatest of the sons of men. In the one 
case there is a startling contrast between the man as we know 
him and the works as we possess them; in the other, the 
works as we possess them and the man as we know him are in 
strict accord.” How all these conclusions are derived and sup- 
ported, one must go through Judge Webb’s volume to discover. 
But he certainly does support them in a very able, and some- 
times in a very startling manner. We promise any reader of 
this work many an hour filled with surprises and with abun- 
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dant material for a singularly attractive course of speculation. 
For ourselves, we are so taken with admiration for modern 
critical methods, that we confess we should be rejoiced at such 
a triumph of analytic scholarship as would be won if the world 
actually should be convinced that Bacon and not Shakespeare is 
the author of the greatest work of human literature. 


2.—It is hard to understand why Dr. Baxter disclaims the 
real authorship of these sermons.* He says, with evident hu- 
mility, that he has taken the “matter” of them mostly from 
the ‘* Conciones” of Bellarmin, but he has evidently so added to 
the ideas he obtained from his sources, and has so transformed 
the original material, that he is surely entitled as much as most 
authors of sermon books to the credit of their composition. 

And in general, it is fair to say, no little credit is due to 
Dr. Baxter for this volume. It contains a multitude of good 
things. It puts many of the doctrines of Holy Church in an 
attractive setting, illustrates them with vigorous, simple, pictur- 
esque language; it contains many a passage of no ordinary 
beauty and strength, and it surely avoids the usual defect of 
serm 2n-books—unreadableness. The sermons are all interesting, 
all thoughtful. 

But we should hardly dare say that there are no faults in 
the work. Perhaps a mention of a few we have noticed, given 
in a spirit of thorough sympathy, may not be unwelcome to 
the reverend author, and may help towards the perfection of a 
future volume of his sermons—a volume we shall be glad to see. 

Let us say then: Dr. Baxter has the gift of graphic lan- 
guage, picture language; but he occasionally fails to restrain 
it; he allows himself some words and phrases that rather 
wound one’s sense of fitness; for instance, to speak of the 
church as a “Great Spiritual Insurance Company,” or of 
Lazarus as “resembling the roasted apple.” Another matter 
that does violence to a nice sense of taste is the incorporation 
of a secular poem (though it be the noble “Recessional” of 
Kipling) in a sacred discourse. Secondly: it strikes us some 
things might better be left unsaid for fear of being misinter- 
preted by the popular, untrained mind; for instance, the ex- 
planation of the justice of occult compensation, as set forth on 
page 297; or again, the rather risky argument from natural 


* Sermons from the Latins. Adapted from Bellarmin, Segneri, and other sources by Rev. 
James J. Baxter, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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impulse, in proof of a thesis at best dubious, the superiority of 
capital punishment over life imprisonment; or again, the ap- 
parently (mind, we say apparent, having in view the simple 
reader) indiscriminate heaping together of all labor leaders as 
“irresponsible men,” “ whose only work is to preach the doc- 
trine of murder and robbery,” page 295. Not all strikers or 
strike agitators are anarchists or socialists, and it is dangerous 
to use language that could even be interpreted as indicating 
that the contrary is the author’s opinion; and again, we think 
it rather an extreme concession to say that it is “no wonder 
the poor man gets desperate and rebels,”’ even after the church 
has held up to his eyes the cross, the symbol of patient en- 
durance of wrong; and the concession surely is extreme, if 
we are to claim in the next breath that “the church alone can 
hope to stand between the poor and rich,” etc., page 293. 

Little things like these—faults of judgment and of .taste— 
occasionally mar an otherwise excellent work. To make a 
larger comment. The whole treatment of the sermons on 
Socialism, Capital Punishment, the Catholic Church and Salva- 
tion, and the Divinity of Christ, have satisfied us less than the 
other sermons, for reasons that we scarcely have space to de- 
velop. Suffice it to say here, that on many of the doctrinal! 
and controversial points in the sermons mentioned, the proofs 
alleged, especially when they are texts of Holy Scripture, are 
q'lite inadequate ; sometimes, it seems to us, lamentably so. 

But we could as easily enumerate, and more readily com- 
ment upon, the things that have pleased us in the perusal of 
this volume, and we repeat the hope that Dr. Baxter will pub- 
lish again, avoiding the defects of which we have spoken. 


3—Many causes contribute to make Rome “The Eternal 
City,” but not the least of them is the everlasting interest which 
Rome, the city, is capable of maintaining in the minds of men. 
Those writers who make it a point to watch the popular fancy 
and cater to it, teach us this, if nothing else: that Rome and 
things Roman are as potent now as ever as stimulants of the 
imagination and curiosity, the wonderment and admiration even 
of the millions, who have never felt the charm of a persona! 
acquaintance with the city that, in one way or another, has 
been the capital of the world since long before the days of the 
Cesars. 
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Consequently we have no dearth of. books on Rome, be 
they histories, novels, descriptions. Zola, Hall Caine, Marie 
Corelli, have profited by their shrewd knowledge of the likings 
of the crowd, and to mention more respectable authors, 
Sienkiewicz and Marion Crawford have given to the reading 
public volumes of entrancing interest, half-history, half-romance, 
in their Quo Vadis and Ave Roma Immortalis. 

Before the appearance of any of these late works, there was 
one which had won success enough to warrant its republication, 
years after its first issue. This was Francis Wey’s Rome,* the 
book in hand. At this late date it is worthy of recommenda- 
tion principally because of its abundance of popular description 
of the art-treasures of Rome, ancient and modern. For this 
reason it has an independent value, in spite of it being super- 
seded in many other respects. 

As usual (from experience we might almost say, “as inevi- 
table”), we have to notice here and there a word or two 
objectionable to Catholic readers. Had we the editing of this 
new edition, we would have stricken out all the note from Hare, 
on p. 108, because Catholics are not ‘“ Romanists,” nor is the 
Immaculate Conception a “dogma of 1870.” And once more, 
though the reiteration is wearisome, we submit that to talk 
about “‘the sale of indulgences” under Leo X. is to evidence 
one’s ignorance of the fact that this falsehood has died out of 
history as well as out of reputable controversy. 

With such exception, now and then, the book is fair, and 
not only fair but generous in its recognition of the good work 
of the Church at Rome. Finally, the volume is handsome and 
well supplied with beautiful illustrations of some of the master- 
pieces of painting that the Eternal City can boast. 


4,—tThere is something very dainty about the latest vol- 
umet of Emily R. Logue’s poems. There is the light fairy 
touch of the shadows that chase each other across the summer 
landscape, and there is a bit of the dream world as the artist, 
sitting in the soft evening light, with exquisite touch, elicits the 
pianissimo notes from the delicately-tuned instrument. The 
temper of all these poems is just a degree above the realistic 


* Rome. By Francis Wey. New edition, revised and compared with the latest authorities, 
by Maria Hornor Lansdale. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 1808. 

t The Shadows of an Ideal. By Emily R. Logue. New York: Columbus Press, 120 West 
60th Street. 
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world of thought about us, thus verifying their name—7he 
Shadows of an Ideal. Many of them are perfectly chiselled in 
measure and elevated in thought. The “ Ideal” who has evi- 
dently been the mentor of the poet’s spirit is a white-souled 
nun : 


“She is so pure, so holy, that there lies 
Upon her life’s most fair virginity 
The wondrous light of God. 


To those whom she has chosen to call friends 
There is a beauty not of earth around 

Her gentle ways, her spirit’s steadfast might 
And grace divine, the dower of heaven, attends 
The stainless life whose three-fold vow has bound 
Her heart’s deep love unto the Infinite” ; 


and it is for this reason that the range of topics is largely re- 
ligious. 

There is one little poem, evidently born of a trip to the 
sea-shore, that calls up visions of the ‘‘Summer Girl”; ‘‘ My 
beating heart” is like unto the stormy restlessness of the sea; 
“My waking spirit love’s unrest’? was caused by some one who 
called her “ His nut-brown maid.” But, alas! for the fickleness 
of the human heart, he passed away with the summer. A long- 
drawn sigh and a spirit of resignation comes over the poet’s 
spirit, and she prays that “the endless struggle”’ will some day 
make her worthy to be, 


““Where sin and sorrow fade, 
His nut-brown maid.” 


5.—Certainly the Polish author, Alexander Glovatski, has 
given us a remarkable book in Zhe Pharaoh and the Priest.* It 
is an historical novel of Ancient Egypt. The scene of action 
takes place in the eleventh century before Christ, at the be- 
ginning of the decadence of Egypt. Even imagination cannot 
truly tell the wonderful historic position of Ancient Egypt. 
The very soil from which was drawn the heart of material life 
grew everything needed for the food and clothing of man and 
the nourishment of the beast. From its mud was constructed 
the brick which made Egyptian buildings withstand the ravages 

* The Pharaoh and the Priest. By Alexander Glovatski. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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of long processes of time. This vast material organism of Egypt 
was ruled and directed by two powerful social elements—the 
priesthood and the Pharaohs. At this time it furnished the 
markets of the then civilized world. However, Egypt’s great- 
ness was not alone in its commercialism. There was created 
within it the disciplined energy which reared those monuments 
of stone which have preserved its language, religion, history, 
and life. It is probable that from the Egyptians have come 
those first beginnings of writing and those earliest historic ex- 
pressions of the religious instinct. Egypt was great too in her 
ideas. There arose, however, a day of decline. With power 
and wealth there came the inevitable tendency to pleasure—the 
moral standard of the priesthood and the Pharaohs was lowered 
—action was relaxed, and then began the epoch of foreign 
bondage and finally national ruin. Around-this large area of 
life has Mr. Glovatski placed his picturzsque work. The 
vehement struggle between the priesthood and the Pharaohs 
could not be more powerfully written. The book ends with 
the tremendous climax of the destruction of both forces and the 
consummation of Egypt’s doom, beginning with the accession of 
powerful tyrants from Assyria and Persia. ‘The tale is inter- 
woven with the tragic pictures of popular passion,—the glory 
of triumph, the fierceness of war, the ecstasy of love. There is 
characteristically depicted for us the racial conflicts and.tempera- 
mental peculiarities of Jews, Greeks, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and 
Libyans in their varied relationships with Egypt. The scenic 
effects of Zhe Pharaoh and the Priest. are in every manner 
splendid. Music, ritual, drama, poetry, sentiment, joy, melan- 
choly, all meet and mingle according as the development of the 
plot demands it. It is in every sense an interesting and 
thorough piece of work. Perhaps it lacks too much the strain 
of romance to ‘fully gratify the ordinary modern reader, but 
this takes away nothing from the objective value and strength 
of the book. 


6.—TZhe Manor Farm* is a novel by M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). The author has given us several other books, 
principally dealing with pastoral life in England. William 
Barnes, the poet, has demonstrated how much of romance and 
beauty there is in the simple duties of the English peasant folk. 
* The Manor Farm. By M.E. Francis. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


. 
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The love story before us is another picture of the same ‘truth. 
Like the breath of an English meadow in early spring, it is 
sweet, pure, and wholesome. In these days such a production 
ought to be commended. 


7.—We do not remember to have seen a purer and more 
wholesome story than Zhe Wyndham Girls.* And this distinc- 
tion it achieves without the copious admixture of piety so 
common to most books for the young written by Catholic 
authors, and which, however good in itself, often proves dis- 
tasteful. Besides, The Wyndham Girls is bright and sprightly, 
often keen and humorous, always noble—in a word altogether 
delightful. The courage and single-heartedness of the three 
charming girls in their struggle against the comparative poverty 
to which they were reduced by the dishonesty of the trustee 
of their inheritance, will be an inspiration to any girl. 

This is Miss Taggart’s most ambitious work, and it is 
eminently successful. It will make an excellent holiday gift to 
girls. 


8—The latest volume of Messrs. Benziger’s ‘‘ Round 
Table” series is this collection +t of short stories by representa- 
tive German Catholic novelists. They are twelve in number, 
and each is preceded by a biographical sketch, bibliography, 
and each but one by a portrait of its author. Among the 
stories is one by Father Spillman, S.J., whose novel, Luczus 
Flavus, appeared recently in this country. 


9.—These memoirs{ of Dr. John Stokoe give further testi- 
mony to the brutal treatment received by Napoleon at the 
hands of the British government while he was a prisoner on 
St. Helena. The writings of O’Meara, Las Cases, Antom- 
marchi, and Montholon, all eye-witnesses, were the first to tell 
of it, and they held popular credence until the publication of 
Dr. Forsyth’s History of Napoleon’s Captivity, in which use was 
made of papers of Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon’s custodian at 

* The Wyndham Girls. By Marion Ames Taggart. With illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 
New York: The Century Company. 

tA Round Table of Representative German Catholic Novelists. With Portraits, Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and Bibliography. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

t With Napoleon at St. Helena. Being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. 


Translated from the French of Paul Frémeaux by Edith S. Stokoe. London and New York: 
John Lane. 
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Longwood. Forsyth made it appear that Lowe, not Napoleon, 
was the outraged person, and public opinion followed him. 
Dr. Stokoe’s memoirs discredit Forsyth and _ corroborate 
O'Meara and the rest. Dr. Stokoe was at St. Helena from 
June, 1817, to September, 1819, and relates what he saw dur- 
ing that interval. His way was not strewn with roses, and he 
was called back to England to be returned to St. Helena and 
there court-martialed. 

He was not a skilful’ narrator, and his memoirs have not 
been given as they left his pen. The present writer has told 
the story in his own words, and explained it as he went along. 
It is an interesting but melancholy story. One can get no bet- 
ter idea of the indignities Napoleon suffered than from his own 
words to Stokoe: “I should have lived to the age of eighty 
if they had not brought me to this vile place.” The simplest 
family communications were denied him, and he, before whom 
Europe had trembled, was a- captive on a pestilential island 
and compelled to suffer the intolerable persecution of a narrow- 
minded, suspicicus governor. 


10.—In the McBride Literature and Art Readers* the au- 
thor, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, has rendered a genuine service to 
the teachers and children of this country. While a wave of 
art “talk” has swept over the land, there has been nothing 
until these books appeared to help either child or teacher to a 
true interpretation of the artist’s meaning. We had a surfeit 
of the terms “tints,” “tone,” “depth,” “color,” “light,” and 
“shade”; but of the great truth that the artist had to tell 
not a word had been said, nor in many cases could be said, 
because, forsooth, the artist had a religious truth to portray, 
and religious truths have become unpopular and unknown, or 
else must not be mentioned because they would interfere with 
the sale of the text-book. 

The pictures are admirably selected. In the first books are 
placed those that relate to the infancy and childhood of the 
Saviour or that tell of his love for children. There are, also, 
pictures of child life and of animal life, but in each case the 
picture is a copy of a masterpiece, so that from the beginning 
the child sees only the best in art as well as in literature. 

The Teachers’ Manuals accompanying the series give the 

* McBride Literature and Art Readers. New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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most improved methods of teaching reading, and explain so 
much about the pictures that they are most valuable, not only 
to the inexperienced but to the experienced teacher. 

A charming unity and variety run through the series. The 
Fourth Book gives historical pictures; the Fifth, reproductions 
of famous marbles; in the Sixth and Seventh the works of 
Raphael, Da Vinci, Murillo, and other great artists stand side 
by side with selections from the great literary lights, Newman, 
Manning, Browning, and others. 

Pictures and brief biographical sketches of the authors give 
the children some knowledge of their Catholic heritage. These 
books would be valuable for this reason alone. 

In artistic arrangement, in selection of material that is new 
and excellent as well as of that which is old and classic, in all 
that appeals to a child’s sense of beauty and interest, in sug- 
gestions that are most valuable to the teacher—this new series 
of readers holds a unique and valuable place among the text- 
books for Catholic schools. 


11,.—The late Anglican bishop Creighton’s Thoughts on Edu- 
cation * is a fine contribution to that great present need, a whole- 
some pedagogy. Unfortunately the little work is very fragmen- 
tary, consisting mainly of half-reported discourses, scattered 
notes, and occasional addresses. But a unifying principle binds 
them together nevertheless; and this is the great and noble 
principle that a child’s soul must grow in the knowledge of 
divine as well as profane science, and that consequently the 
teacher but continues the creative work of God and assists the 
uplifting inspirations of grace. Let the following sentences speak 
for the work: “Religious teaching, it must be remembered, 
cannot be differentiated from all other instruction and taught by 
itself at certain hours of the day. Religion must influence all 
the: teaching given in the school. A child is just the creature 
who ought to be taught the most dogmatic religion possible. 
The object of education, after all, is character. We wish our 
children to grow in love, that their love may abound in knowl- 
edge. What we are engaged on in education is the formation 
of character, not the formation of certain aptitudes for reading, 
writing, and doing sums. I would remind you that it is not suc- 
cess that makes the man, but his power of enduring for righteous- 


* Thoughts on Education. By Mandell Creighton, D.D.. Edited by Louise Creighton. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ness’ sake. Every teacher is engaged in a great process of crea- 
tion; he is liberating human character from the inertness which 
surrounds it, and is striving to call it to a consciousness of true 
life. Remember this, that after all the great object of education is 
not knowledge but the formation of that capacity for judgment for 
which we have been praying as the special gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Whether the book contains a complete theory of education or 
not, and we have said that it does not, such sentiments as 
these, coming from one of the most erudite historians of our 
age, give to it a rare value which will commend it to all lovers 
of the spiritual as opposed to the mechanical theory of edu- 
cation. 


12.—We have come upon a study of Matthew Arnold * by 
Mr. Herbert W. Paul. The author has given very thorough 
attention to his subject. That his judgments concerning the 
great English critic are always accurate must be left to the 
wisdom of the reader to express. Literature concerning the 
position of Matthew Arnold is constantly increasing. This is 
proof enough that he has made an impression on the literary 
thought of the age. The book before us is lively and inter- 
esting. The author's conclusions are valuable; their correctness 
can be the better judged when more is said and written concern- 
ing Mr. Arnold. In three or four chapters Mr. Paul has given 
a most serious analysis of the poetry of Matthew Arnold. He 
likewise discusses his prose-writings, philosophy, politics, and 
his views of education. The chapter on his theology is especially 
clear. As Mr. Frederick Harrison saw nothing coherent in 
Mr. Arnold’s principles of philosophy, so Mr. Gladstone charged 
him with presenting the Christian religion in such a form as to 
be recognizable neither by friend nor foe. Mr. Russell and 
Professor Saintsbury never regarded Arnold’s religious essays 
seriously. Mr. Arnold’s Biblical criticism was taken for the 
most part from Ewald, Gesenius, and Kuenen. His Saint 
Paul and Protestantism and Literature and Dogma are not 
accurate theological works. He rejected not merely miracles but 
the personality of God. He thought it a very mischievous 
statement that “the God of the Universe is a Person.” God 
was the Eternal, and the Eternal was ‘‘ the enduring power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” It was quite within 

* Matthew Arnold, By Herbert W. Paul. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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the method of Matthew Arnold to substitute sometimes his own 
words for the sacredly constituted and traditional words of the 
New Testament, and to interpret for himself disputed passages. 
To all of this the author, Mr. Herbert Paul, concludes wisely— 
Christ’s teaching must be taken as a whole or as we have it; 
we cannot pick and choose. Mr. Paul’s position is, that we 
must take all or nothing of the Scriptural record. His criticism 
of Mr. Arnold’s position would have been more complete if he 
had studied the argument for the necessity of an authoritative 
body to interpret the Sacred Books. Perforce we must differ 
from Mr. Herbert Paul in many of his theological opinions. 
The book is his own, as his judgments of Matthew Arnold are 
his own, and he honestly and seriously presents them to us. 
In discussing his religious thought it would be fair to add that 
in Mr. Arnold’s address to the London clergy at Sion College 
he gravely argues that the state should adopt “some form of 
religion or other—that which seems best suited to the majority.” 
His highest conception of the Established Church is found on 
page thirty-seven of his work, Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, where he says that it “is to be considered as a 
national Christian society for the promotion of goodness, to 
which a man cannot but wish well and in which he might re- 
joice to minister.” 

In all things pertaining to Mr. Arnold the work of Mr. 
Herbert W. Paul is well worthy of consideration. It is a real 
contribution to the study of a distinguished English critic and 
poet. 


13.—A unique volume* is that prepared by “‘a friend of 
little children,” M. A. Ward, for the purpose of aiding mothers 
to impart to the very young a slight knowledge of Sacred 
Scripture. In a small volume of 140 pages he presents for 
each day of the year some few lines quoted either from the 
Old or the New Testament and serviceable both as spiritual 
nourishment and as aids to religious knowledge. 

Another small volume recently issued is made up of a 
series of fifteen highly-colored pictures and prayers, one for 
each decade of the Rosary. 


* Texts for Children. Arranged for every day in the year. By M.A. Ward. With a 
Preface by Rev. Father Gallwey, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. ; 

t The Holy Rosary in Presence of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. By Fr. Gerard Beccoro. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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14.—In his First Lessons in the Science of the Saints * Father 
Meyer presents the reader with a sound and simple résumé of 
Catholic ascetical teaching upon certain first principles of 
spiritual development. There is abundant common sense in 
these pages as well as profound wisdom; the author’s instruc- 
tions are imparted in kindly, earnest, encouraging spirit; the 
authenticity of his teaching is vindicated by his wide experi- 
ence and by a familiarity with the authorities on his subject 
matter which none could doubt who peruse these pages. The 
book serves to remind us that time and space are as naught 
before the truth of good, and that the first steps in the spiritual 
life are what they have always been—self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol, and energy. 


15—The Abbé de Belleviie has chosen a striking subject 
for his recent volume; + he discusses the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the sanctification of souls. Being a professor of dogmatic 
theology, the author very naturally treats his question in a 
strictly scientific way, and clings closely to the technical side 
of the numerous points that come up for consideration. His 
erudition and his wide reading on the matter in hand are ap- 
parent at every step. The book can scarcely fail to suggest 
many wonderful things to the thoughtful reader; yet the sub- 
ject it treats will not be effectively grasped by a great number 
until translated from its rather rigid theological form into 
language more easily understood and more deeply sympathized 
with by the unprofessional reader. 


16.—The recently published volumes of essays and ad- 
dressest by the late John Fiske deal with the two studies 
which have been long and honorably associated with his name— 
American history and the Spencerian philosophy. In these 
papers the merits and the shortcomings characteristic of their 
author are very conspicuous. The evidences of wide reading 
are here, the generally reverent spirit, and the luminous style, 
sometimes, however, disfigured by colloquialisms and, Yankeeisms 
which hurt one in the writings of a scholar. On the less 

* First Lessons in the Science of the Saints. By R. J. Meyer, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t Guvre du Saint Esprit ou La Sanctification des Ames. Par Abbé de Belleviie. Paris: 
Victor Retaux. 


t Essays, Historical and Literary. By,John Fiske. 2vols. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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favorable side, John Fiske appears here as that which he will 
doubtless be in the estimate of posterity, not an original 
thinker nor a profound; and independent investigator, but as a 
rapporteur, an organ of utterance and interpretation for greater 
and deeper men. When he ventures on a broad generalization 
of his own, one feels an instinctive insecurity in the ground 
chosen for the position; for Fiske’s mind lacked the patience, 
the ripeness, the caution, and the freedom from preconceptions 
by which great intellectual leaders attract hosts to follow them. 
His judgment could be even grotesque. For example, in the 
essay on New France he declares that the Inquisition actually 
depleted the Spanish people, so deadly was its work in cutting 
off “the brightest and boldest,” leaving only ‘the dullest and 
weakest”; “‘and accordingly the Spaniard of the nineteenth 
century is, as compared with his contemporaries, a less in- 
telligent and less enterprising person than the Spaniard of 
the sixteenth century.” Now, we have absolutely no inten- 
tion and no desire of defending the Spanish Inquisition. 
Nevertheless we deem it a highly fantastic and utterly un- 
scholarly thing to say that the Inquisition had much the 
same effect in Spain as the Napoleonic campaigns had in 
France; that is, that it was so colossal an engine of de- 
struction as to bring deterioration to the Spanish character 
and disaster to the nation’s career. The Inquisition was not so 
huge an agency as this by any means, and the decline in 
Spanish power must be sought in other and far deeper sources. 
Another instance of our author’s unwholesomeness of imagina- 
tion occurs in the same essay. Speaking of the celebrated 
Indian raid on Haverhill in 1697, in which Mrs. Dustin was 
taken prisoner, he says: “ These bloodthirsty savages were de- 
vout Catholics, brought into the Christian fold by Jesuit elo- 
quence, and daily they counted over their rosaries and mumbled 
their guttural Pater Nosters. To the natural delight which the 
Indian felt in roasting a captive, they could add the keener 
zest which thrilled the soul of the follower of Loyola in deliver- 
ing up a heretic unto Satan.” We can only say of this 
unhappy sentence that, apart from the bitterness and narrow- 
ness it displays, and judged solely by its absurdity in making 
a gang of savage cutthroats conscientious in their daily rosary, 
and by its. violation of historical truth in implying that the 
followers of Loyola ever handed heretics over to capital pun- 
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ishment, it does little credit to Mr. Fiske. From such exhibi- 
tions of a quality worse than mediocrity, we gladly turn to the 
really fine work in these volumes, which is best seen in the 
essays on United States history. There are several good mono- 
graphs on our great statesmen and a notably fine paper in 
vindication of the Boston Tea Party. We may add to these a 
lively account of the author’s personal relations with Huxley as 
one of the best essays in the group. In summary we would 
pass the judgment that Mr. Fiske’s reputation as a thinker, a 
cautious scholar, and a literary critic suffers from this posthu- 
_ mous publication, but that his past fame as a student of 
American history is quite sustained by it. 


17.—Michael Davitt’s book on the Boer War* is both a 
vivid account. of the South African campaigns and an ardent 
arraignment of the British government. and army. Mr. Davitt 
is a trained writer; he was on the scene of conflict, and his 
Celtic sympathies are deeply moved by his theme. Conse- 
quently he gives us a stirring history with many eminently 
well wrought descriptions, and presents us above all with a 
first-hand narrative of the pathetic struggle which closed the 
national life of a free people. The war is minutely described 
up to the month of May, 1900. As Mr. Davitt left South 
Africa at that time, his account of the guerrilla warfare of the 
last months of Boer resistance is more condensed and rapid. 
All through the book run that fierce resistance to power as 
oppressive of weakness, and that fiery sympathy with a people 
in the field for freedom, which spring so spontaneously from 
an Irish heart. Those whose convictions as to the war are one 
with the author’s will find this history inspiring reading indeed. 


* The Boer Fight for Freedom. By Michael Davitt. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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The Tablet (8 Nov.): The Bishop of Southwark, in his sermon 
at the funeral of Dr. Butler, mentions that the deceased 
was in a most true sense a theologian alive to the needs 
of the time, having been a most receptive pupil of his 
illustrious master, W. G. Ward. The best-known charac- 
teristic of his devotional life was his devotion to the Holy 
Spirit. He was moreover in the fullest sense a priest. “ He 
could not conceive a higher call to sanctity than vocation to 
the priesthood, and he could not understand how any work 
for God, be it the preaching of missions or retreats, or 
the direction of souls, or the great work of education, 
could be regarded as unsuitable for a priest unless he 
took-upon himself other obligations in addition‘ to his 
priesthood. For this we owe him a great debt of grati- 
tude, both for his example and for. his teaching. Both 
alike they warn us against those theories of the relative 
perfection of states of life which may have their place 
for academical discussion in the schools, but which, when 
translated into the practice of daily life, may easily be- 
come a snare and stumbling-block in the path to per- 
fection of individual souls.” 

(22 Nov.): Mentions some of the theses defended by 
Father Holzapfel, O.F.M., in his candidacy for his Doc- 
tor’s Degree at the University of Munich: No writer 
earlier than the eleventh century holds that St. Lazarus 
and his sisters came to France. Arguments most weighty 
can be adduced against the opinion that the marriage of 
St. Henry II. was virginal. The Rosary was neither in- 
stituted nor propagated by St. Dominic. From Papal 
Bulls it can clearly be proven that the translation of the 
- Holy House of Loretto is not a historical fact. The 
simoniacal election of the Supreme Pontiff from the year 
1179 to the year 1506 appears to have been valid. That 
the historical lessons of the Breviary are in great need 
of correction was openly declared both by Benedict XIV. 
and by the Fathers of the Vatican Council. Civil offi- 
cials are not to be disturbed if dona fide they legislate 
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against the rights of the church. The Bull of John 
XXII. which is claimed to allow the Sabbatine privilege 
is spurious. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (1 Oct.): P. Dubois writes that though 
the nature of the fire of purgatory has never been de- 
fined by the church, the people, and the majority of the 
people, know only ‘‘the theory of material fire.” But 
modern apologists have enough to do in defending 
authentic dogmas, and sometimes cannot afford to go out 
of their way to defend a simple “thesis of the schola.” 
The theory of the material fire of purgatory has not 
always been taught unanimously in the church, and the 
theory of figurative fire is not without a basis in tradi- 
tion. 

(15 Oct.): P. Dunand discusses a doctrine quite preva- 
lent in Catholic schools, that the pains of purgatory 
differ from those of hell only in point of duration. But 
this teaching is worth just what the reasons that support 
it are worth, namely, very little. 

(1 Nov.): Reviewing M. Houtin’s History of Scriptural 
Studies during the Nineteenth Century, P. Venard finds 
that, though not perfectly dispassionate, it is a valuable 
book and teaches, among other useful lessons, that the in- 
feriority of the Catholic clergy in Biblical studies has 
had disastrous consequences. 

(15 Nov.): P. Bricout (the editor of the Revue) applauds 
the establishment of the Biblical Commission, and in 
proclaiming his loyalty says: ‘‘Every one can realize 
how much it cost me to close our broad and hospitable 
Revue to my old professor, the learned Abbé Loisy ; but 
I did it in obedience to the honored Cardinal Richard.” 
P. Delfour presents an interesting critique of Zola, ‘who 
escapes all literary classification for the decisive reason 
that he is a ‘barbarian,’ by his own admission.” P. 
Godet comments upon the noble soul and splendid talent 
of the late F. X. Kraus, “a profound and learned histor- 
ian, ranking with Moehler and Déllinger—and even sur- 
passing them in the variety of his knowledge and the 
suppleness of his mind—and standing in a glorious posi- 
tion beside M. de Rossi, among the Christian apologists of 
the nineteenth century. A sincere and devout priest, his 
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character was graced with virtue and with genius.” 
It is noteworthy that when a youth he entered the 
Jesuit novitiate, but had to obtain an indefinite leave of 
absence for his health’s sake. As he never formally with- 
drew, he remained until death, as he was wont to say, 
“a prospective Jesuit.” 
(1 Dec.): In reply to M. Gayraud, P. Durand, S.]J., 
contends that the Holy Father’s teaching upon Scripture 
is not opposed by the view that in historical matters, 
which are but a secondary object of the inspired writer, 
we can look for only a relative exactness—many details 
remain within. the field of opinion. This has been often 
proclaimed before, by Loisy, Lagrange, O.P., Lévesque, 
S.S., Dr. Clarke, Lucas, S.J., Gigot, S.S., Prat, S.J. It 
would be a grave error to suppose that once the Pope 
has. declared the inerrancy of the Bible, Catholics have 
but to accept that pronouncement without troubling them- 
selves as to its precise meaning and scope. Like every 
formula it has to be explained. 
P. Maissonneuve gives a most interesting résumé of a 
course of Biblical lectures delivered by P. Lagrange at 
‘ Toulouse to an audience composed of ecclesiastics, both 
regular and secular, journalists, university professors, and 
a limited number of ladies whose zeal recalled that of 
Paula and Marcella and Eustochium. 

Le Correspondant (to Oct.): In the light of the recently pub- 

lished ‘Letters from the Seminary” of Ernest Renan 
and of the proposal to erect a statue in his honor, M. 
L. De Lauzac De Laborie discusses the crisis in Renan's 
soul. 
(10 November): M. Brunetiére, in a paper on the progress 
of Catholicity, gives the following signs of a great future 
for the church: 1. The utter downfall of materialism, 
and the precarious tenure of the agnosticism which has 
succeeded it. 2. The prodigious growth of Catholicity 
in the United States; a growth so wonderful that Pobe- 
donostseff, the Procurator of the Russian Holy Synod, 
confesses himself terrified at it. 3. The conversion of 
types of men so diverse as Newman, Manning, and 
Hecker proves that every aspiration of the age will find 
its satisfaction in the ancient faith. 
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Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): A writer comments 
on the remarkable change of view regarding the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Formerly when certain 
conscientious exegetes timidly and most moderately ven- 
tured upon a discussion of this question, they suffered 
violent assaults—Les Eiudes, as always, marching along 
bravely with its trumpet: Heresy was being encouraged, 
the faithful were being troubled. Such audacity should 
be denounced in the name of orthodoxy and principle. 
But at present P. Hummelauer, S.J., teaches unequivo- 
cally and without interference, that Moses wrote but 
part of the Pentateuch; and Ronie, instead of being 
troubled at his ideas, summons him to a place on the 
Biblical Commission. 

A. Baumann reviews Mlle. Camille Bos’ recent study of 
the Psychology of Belief, a subject nowadays Guite a /a 
mode. After praising the book highly, the critic com- 
ments upon the lack of scientific sincerity which char- 
acterizes the majority of apologetical works, and which 
makes it seem as if for many Catholics, especially priests, 
there must exist two kinds of truth—that which the 
church is sent to teach and to conserve at all costs, 
and that which the scrupulous think it well to hide 
for ever lest the faithful be scandalized. Now, since, 
particularly in exegetics, a great many erroneous beliefs 
are mixed in with religious truth, it is almost impossible 
to take a step forward without striking against some 
cherished notion, hence our apologetical works are de- 
prived of almost all scientific value. He then recalls the 
suppression of M. de Ségur’s History of the Council of 
Trent and the condemnation by the Index of the famous 
book on St. Theresa by Fr. Hahn, S.J. How joyfully 
proud Catholics would be if their religious society were 
marching at the head of progress in religious science! 
It is a depressing thought, however, that the now’ pre- 
vailing attitude inhibits progress, and that no advance is 
made until some insurgent rises and begins to discuss 
what otherwise would have lain hidden inthe mind of 
learned men who keep silent out of respect for the simple. 

Etudes (5 Nov.): Fr. Prat contributes an article on progress 

and tradition in exegesis. He praises Leo XIII. for 
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establishing the Biblical Commission, which will furnish 
authoritative explanation for many questions now clamor- 
ing for solution. 

Science Catholique (Nov.): Discussing the question of St. 
Joseph’s freedom from venial sin, Dom Lajat, O.S.B., 
holds, that we may be permitted to believe that St. 
Joseph was exempt from all venial sin after the time 
of his marriage with our Blessed Lady. 

Revue Générale (Nov.): Eugéne Gilbert in a review of Paul 
Bourget’s much discussed work, L’Etape, speaks in terms 
of highest praise of the author, and says his book will 
rank among the foremost artistic works of our age. 

Démocratie Chrétienne (Nov.): H. Du Sart continues his expo- 
sition of the economic materialism of Karl Marx. E. 
Depéne reviews, and comments favorably on, ‘The 
Workingman’s Apostolate,” an article by Father Cuth- 
bert which appeared in the June number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. Jérome Zimmermann 
discusses the plan to establish throughout France circles 
for the study of social questions; he advocates immedi- 
ate action and endorses the programme of La Sillon. 
Mgr. Bande, Bishop of Tortone, explains the relation 
that the social problem has to the work of the sacred 
ministry ; he urges his priests to study deeply the social 
questions of to-day. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Nov.): A. Gherardi undertakes the ex- 
amination and refutal of Dr. Portigliotti, who in a recent 
volume has attempted to prove that Savonarola was men- 
tally unbalanced. S. di P. R., commenting upon Femin- 
ism, notices two recent articles in the North American 
Review and proclaims the Duchess of Sutherland’s con- 
tribution to be fair and temperate, but Vernon Lee’s ar- 
ticle to be one of the kind’ which render the movement 
ridiculous by exaggeration. Deep religious sense and 
thorough Christian training, both practical and intellec- 
tual, are indispensable for the ideal woman. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Nov.): P. Bessmer contrasts heart- 
reading by the saints with the phenomenon of spiritism, 
etc. He collects instances from the life of St. Philip 
Neri to show how different that saint’s power was from 
the alleged abilities of somnambulists, mind-readers, Indian 
fakirs, and the like. 
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a 
The report of Father Ketcham, the Director 
Aine sp to of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, to 
ment of the Pres- ; ig : 
ent Condition of the the Archbishops is a model of clear, concise 
Indian Question. statement, and it puts into the hands of the 
people an authoritative statement of the re- 


lations between the government and the Catholic Indians. 


The first thing that impresses one on reading the report 
is the evident desire on the part of the present adminis- 
tration to give to the Catholic Indians their long denied 
rights. The first step in this direction was the revocation 
of the “ Browning Ruling.” On September 30, 1896, Hon. 
D. M. Browning, then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
answer to the question “whether parents of Indian children 
have a right to decide where their children shall attend school,” 
said: “It is your duty first to build up and maintain the 
government day schools as indicated in your letter, and the 
Indian parents have no right to designate which school their 
children shall attend.” This iniquitous ruling, on account of 
which Indian parents were outraged in their natural rights, 
prevailed until it was revoked by President McKinley at the 
solicitation of Archbishop Ireland. Before the revocation 
was carried out the President was shot, and the real abrogation 
was not given effect until eight months later, January 17, 1902, 
through the practical desire of President Roosevelt to yield to 
Catholics their full rights. 

The second step was the appointment of Archbishop Ryan 
and Charles J. Bonaparte on the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers. The Board is a body of ten citizens eminent for intelli- 
gence and philanthropy, appointed “by the President solely” 
and serving ‘‘ without pecuniary compensation.” A request was 
made that Archbishop Ryan be appointed to the place made 
vacant by the death of Bishop Whipple, P. E. Bishop of Min- 
nesota; it was answered by the appointment of two Catholics, 
Archbishop Ryan and Charles J. Bonaparte. Inasmuch as over 
one-third of the Indians are Catholics the fairness of these 
appointments is evident. As the report says: ‘‘ The courage 
and justice displayed by President Roosevelt in these two ap- 
pointments entitle him to the highest commendation of his 
Catholic fellow countrymen.” 
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In the matter, however, of the withdrawal of rations the 
Catholic schools have sustained a loss of not less than $25,000 
a year, while hundreds of Indian children are deprived of food 
and clothing guaranteed them by treaty, after most earnest 
efforts to prevent it. This was finally made effective by an 
interpretation given to the law by Attorney-General Knox. It 
is a matter of consoling comment, however, that the Indians 
were never more anxious to patronize Catholic schools, although 
in doing so they suffer a loss of many of the material comforts 
that are gained by attendance on the government schools. 
Finally, it is important to state that the Indian Bureau, while 
acknowledging a certain utility in the “Carlisle plan,” which 
establishes a sympathetic co-operation with the church in culti- 
vating the religious beliefs and fostering morality among the 
Indian children, still it does not believe that this compromise 
can be a basis of permanent and effective settlement. For this 
reason it is absolutely necessary for the Catholic people to sup- 
port, and thus make permanent, the mission schools. 


The statement presented in this issue of the 
The Question of present financial condition of the Parish 
Schools. Schools in the City of New York is valua- 
ble, not only on account of its authoritative 
character but and especially on account of the full and com- 
plete statement it furnishes of the efforts the Catholic parents 
are making to safeguard the religious belief of their children. 
These efforts are not measured by what is given to support 
the parish school system, though this is considerable. In the 
Borough of Manhattan alone the cost of maintenance is $328,989, 
which, added to the interest on the investment, makes easily 
over $500,000 a year, and for the whole State this would amount 
to a million and a half. The sincerity of the Catholic belief in the 
necessity of the parish school is measured just as well by what 
Catholic parents yield up of the superior facilities of the public 
school system. As citizens of the State they are entitled to enjoy 
their share of the $49,331,957 expended for public instruction, 
and there is no class of citizens that would profit so much by 
the unequalled facilities the State affords in educational lines. 
But because of their profound conviction that the conscience 
must be trained as well as the mind, and that a dogmatic reli- 
gion must be taught in childhood’s years, they freely cast the 
public educational facilities aside and spontaneously pay out a 
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million and a half of dollars each year, in order that their 
children may be imbued with a sense of religion. 


The figures just issued from the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in- 
dicate that during the last school year 
$49,331,957 were paid for the support of education in the 
State of New York. The average cost per pupil was $41.14. 
If there were added to the 1,268,830 pupils on register in the 
public schools the 150,000 in the parish schools, six millions 
more would be added to the burdens of the taxpayers. It is 
very interesting to: know that a poor Catholic laborer on 
Avenue A is educating Mr. Waldorf Astoria’s child on Madison 
Avenue, and by his devotion to an ideal he is lightening the 
citizens’ burden by $6,000,000 every year. . 


A Consideration 
for Taxpayers. 


The late Dr. Alphonse L. Magnien, S.S., 
Death of Abbé president emeritus of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Magnien, Baltimore, was one of the most widely- 
known priests in America. Born in Lizere, 
France, 1837, and called to America some years after his ordi- 
nation, he was appointed to the presidency of St. Mary’s in 
1878, which office he held till a year ago. Under his adminis- 
tration three new houses were founded and the work of the 
Sulpicians widely extended through the country. All of which 
is an evidence of Abbé Magnien’s executive ability and com- 
mendable foresight. His influence over the very large number 
of priests who were trained under his care ever endured for 
good, and Cardinal Gibbons looked to him for many years as 
his intimate adviser and counsellor. Prudent, judicious, possess- 
ing rare tact, wise in the affairs of men, sympathetic with the 
needs and hopes of the American people, zealous for the ad- 
vancement and progress of the Catholic Church, his death marks 
the passing of a most notable figure in American ecclesiastical 
history. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society of New 
Methods of St. York City is just getting some measure of 
pm oamacotg the public recognition that it deserves for 
nized. the charitable work it has done among the 
needy poor. The report that has been re- 


cently issued indicates that there are 1,179 active workers, and 
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that during the year ending September, 1902, 46,578 visits 
were made. 

The methods of charitable relief in vogue in the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society have frequently been commended by 
philanthropists, because the visitors do not go as detectives to 
spy out fraud but in a spirit of religion to bring relief. They 
look upon the poor as the needy ones of the flock, and while 
every reasonable care is taken to prevent deception, still the 
spirit of brotherhood animates the workers. In most cases the 
visitor is one of refined instincts, and certainly of religious 
spirit, and .while he gives the necessary corporal relief with one 
hand he tries with the other to minister to the spiritual neces- 
sities of the poor. 

Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, the president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, has been selected to be the chairman of the next 
annual convention of the State Board of Charities. 


The question that, perhaps, presents most 
The Biblical Com- difficulties on the matter of religion to-day 
mission. is that of the Bible. Nine years ago Leo 
XIII. issued his encyclical ‘ Providentissi- 
mus Deus,” in which he sought to anticipate and to forewarn. 
His latest act, the appointment of a Biblical Commission, is a 
striking evidence of his intimate knowledge of the needs of the 
time, and his unceasing care for the welfare of Christianity. 
Outside the church the true notion of a divinely inspired Bible 
is all but dead. Within the church, while there is ever a voice 
that speaks unerringly in cases of necessity, human knowl- 
edge and learning ever have their play. Criticism, begotten of 
fresh discoveries and new theories, has assumed large and at 
times serious proportions. The naming of this commission is a 
happy recognition of the grave questions which Biblical study 
presents, an emphatic encouragement to Catholics to keep abreast 
of modern science, and a guarantee that scholarship, prudence, 
and kindness are to mark the solution of Scriptural difficulties. 
The commission is to consist of a number of Cardinals, assisted 
by distinguished men of different nationalities noted for their 
Biblical knowledge. A part of the Vatican library has been 
assigned and every assistance promised them by the Holy 
Father. A. P. DOYLE. 
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URING the eighth annual convention of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
recently held in New York City, there were some stormy scenes and much 
need of parliamentary rules to keep the speakers within the limits of decorum. 
At one stage of the proceedings it was moved that representatives of the press 
be excluded, and the vote was carried. Some who were qualified delegates as 
well as writers for the papers were filled with conflicting emotions, and de- 
parted with the expelled journalists. It was charged also that one of the candi- 
dates for the highest office was defeated by only a few votes on account of her 
religion, after the most hotly contested election on record. The delegates re- 
sponsible for such doings should not be allowed on any future occasion to mis- 
represent the organizations for advancing the true interests of women. 

Ethical culture is often veryintangible. The following statement from one 
of its advocates should precipitate a speedy downfall of masculine supremacy : 

‘‘It is woman’s own fault that her position in the world to-day is not so 
high and so privileged as it should be,” said Miss Zona Vallance in the course 
of her lecture on ‘‘ Women and the Ethical Movement” before the woman’s 
conference of the Society for Ethical Culture at Tuxedo Hall, New York City. 

‘As a matter of fact, women, by reason of their sex and the. social and 
economic demands its possession entails, have been the heaven-designed 
founders of the ethical culture movement since the days of Eden. But they 
have been disloyal to their prerogatives. They have lagged in the march of 
progress, spiritual and economic. They have been content with the presenta- 
tion of a masculine God, masculine priests and rulers. The idea of power has 
been inalienable from that of brute force. Now that the world is coming 
gradually to some realization of the greatness of intangible things, we may 
hope for a dawn of justice. But it behooves women, all self-respecting women, 
to be found in the vanguard of self-assertion to-day. And this position is not 
unwomanly, but most truly the contrary, because never before has the hand of 
woman been so sorely needed as now in the affairs of the world. 

‘‘ So far we have been content with the field of philanthropy. We will be 
untrue to our God-given mission if we halt at the boundaries of the political 
arena. The worship of a high sexless ideal instead of a masculine personality 
cannot fail to elevate and enlarge the whole tone of woman’s thought. A non- 
theological view of conduct would strike at the root of the evils in the existing 
economic construction of society.” 

In the discussion that followed it was asked if the conception of woman as 
a citizen, in the broadest interpretation of the word, was not the highest that 
could be held. To this Miss Vallance warmly assented, and, in reply to other 
inquiries, said that in addition to her place in the home and the recognition 
accorded to her as a factor in the political world, the woman of ethical culture 
persuasion should bend her energies to the enlightenment of and industrial 
emancipation of women in the busier walks of life. The women’s trade unions 
of England were suggested as worthy of imitation. 


. 
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The condition of Catholics in the Middle Ages is often misrepresented in 
popular manuals of history. Some very important matters were discussed 
and settled before the sixteenth century. The following brief summary shows 
that it was the Catholic Church by her teaching and legislation which abolished 
slavery in Europe. She began early her labors toward the ultimate extinction 
of slavery, and never let up the constant pressure of her influence till it ceased 
to exist. Evidence of this is found in the canons of the Council of Elvira, in 
305; that of St. Patrick, celebrated in Ireland in 450; that of Agde, in 506; 
of Arles, in 549; of Macon, in 585; of Paris, in 614; those of Toledo in 589, 
633, and 675. The second Council of Lyons excommunicated those who en- 
slaved others. A council in 922 declared that he who sold another into slav- 
ery was guilty of homicide. A council in London in 1102 forbade the selling 
of men, and called it an infamous traffic. Pope Gregory XVI. published 
apostolic letters against the slave trade. Other councils and legislation might 
be mentioned, but enough has been given to show that the power of the 
church was always exerted against slavery. She was alone in the work in the 
early and Middle Ages. 

* 


* * 

Sir Francis Cruise, a distinguished physician of Dublin, has devoted much 
time to the investigation of the authorship of the Imitation of Christ, a book 
written by one who had absorbed the wisdom of Holy Scripture. 

Year after year the holiday excursions of Sir Francis Cruise were directed, 
not to the favorite watering-places and other health resorts in which the pros- 
pefous citizen spends his allotted days of retirement from the usual routine of 
his habitual labors, but to the interesting neighborhood in which lived and died 
one of the purest and noblest sons of the Catholic Church, Thomas a Kempis. 

Some fourteen years ago he collected the results of his investigations in a 
volume which is allowed by even the secular authorities of the press to contain 
all that is likely to be ever known of the career of St. Thomas a Kempis and 
the authorship of the Imitation of Christ. 

It is well known to the reading section of the public that a great deal of 
doubt was attached to this authorship ever since its first appearance. The first 
edition of the collected works of St. Thomas 4 Kempis was. printed, without 
date or name of printer or place of publication, ‘at Utrecht, in the year 
1473, by the famous typographers, Nic. Ketelaer et Ger. de Leempt, and pre- 
sents the very exceptional peculiarity of owing its great attraction to the 
bibliophile to an item which it does not contain—the celebrated De Imitatione 
Christi. There were several editions and translations of the Imitation 
brought out within the next few years with the prefixed name of the famous 
chancellor of the University of Paris, Joannes Gerson. It is, accordingly, no 
wonder that the authorship was a subject of contention. 


But the fallacies have all been clearly exposed by Sir Francis Cruise; and 
the inhabitants of Kempen, the native town of the true author, have paid the 
Dublin physician the high compliment of calling one of their streets by his 
name. The immediate cause of the conferring of this most exceptional 
honor was the stimulus given to the patriotism of the inhabitants of Kempen by 
the appearance in a German translation of a pamphlet on The Authorship of 
the Imitation of Christ, which was published for Sir Francis Cruise by the 
Catholic Truth Society in 1898. This pamphlet has also appeared in a 
French dress. 








MGR. FALCONIO, 


[HE PRESENT APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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